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Introduction 


This review of school counseling in America comes at a time 
when the interest in and the importance of college attainment 
are high. Across the country, large numbers of young people 
are dreaming about and planning on attending college. A poll 
released in 2005 showed that 87 percent of all young people 
want to go to college. 1 Young people are not alone in thinking 
about college; parents, especially those of minority groups 
that are underrepresented in higher education, also see a 
need for postsecondary education. In fact, 92 percent of 
African American parents and 90 percent of Hispanic parents 
consider college for their children to be very important, as do 
78 percent of Caucasian parents. 2 

Often, however, parents' and students' dreams for the future 
are not being realized. Many young people never enroll in 
a postsecondary institution, and of those who do enroll in 
college, few graduate. Current statistics show that only 44 
percent of high school freshmen and 69 percent of recent 
high school graduates enroll in a postsecondary institution. 3 
These statistics shed light on the severity of the U.S. high 
school dropout crisis, with one-fourth of all public high school 
students and 40 percent of minorities failing to graduate on 
time. 4 Of the students who do complete high school, only 57 
percent complete a bachelor's degree within six years, and 
only 28 percent complete an associate degree within three 
years. 5 

A labor market skills gap accompanies this crisis in high 
school and college completion. Unlike a generation ago, the 
majority of job openings in the next decade will require at 
least some postsecondary education. 6 * Experts estimate that 


1 Bridgeland, J. M. et al. (2006). The Silent Epidemic: Perspective of High School 
Dropouts. Civic Enterprises. 

2 Bridgeland, J. M. et al. (2008). One Dream, Two Realities: Perspectives of Parents 
on Americas High Schools. Civic Enterprises, citing a poll released by MTV and the 
National Governors Association. 

3 National Center for Education Statistics. (2009). “Table 201: Recent High School 
Completers and Their Enrollment in College, by Race/Ethnicity.” U.S. Department 

of Education Institute of Education Sciences. Retrieved from: http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/digest/d09/tables/dt09_201.asp?referrer=list 

Mortenson, T. (2008). “Postsecondary Opportunity.” The National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems. Retrieved from: http://www.higheredinfo.org/ 
dbrowser/index.php?submeasure=628fyear=2008&level=nation&mode=data&state=0 

4 Balfanz, R. et al. (2010). Building a Grad Nation: Progress and Challenge in Ending 
the High School Dropout Epidemic. Civic Enterprises. 

5 National Center for Education Statistics. (2009). “Table 331: Graduation Rates 
of First-Time Postsecondary Students Who Started as Full-Time Degree-Seeking 
Students.” U.S. Department of Education Institute of Education Sciences. Retrieved 
from: http://nces.ed.gov/programs/digest/d09/tables/dt09_331.asp?referrer=report 

6 Georgetown University Center on Education and Workforce. “College Is Still the 

Best Option.” Georgetown University. Retrieved from: http://www9.georgetown.edu/ 


American businesses are in need of 97 million middle and 
highly skilled workers, yet only 45 million Americans currently 
possess the necessary education and skills to qualify for 
these positionsTThis skills gap illustrates the importance 
of today's postsecondary credentials and sheds light on 
why postsecondary planning is increasingly an essential 
component of high-quality school counseling. 

Counselors are uniquely positioned to address these key 
gaps in education and workforce development. As such, 
the purpose of this document is threefold: first, to provide 
a review of the available research on this under-researched 
and under-leveraged element of the education system; 
second, to create a resource that is useful to practitioners 
and to the public; and third, to inform a report that will both 
incorporate the findings of a nationally representative survey 
of school counselors, sponsored by the College Board and 
conducted by Peter D. Hart Research Associates, and make 
recommendations for paths forward. 

The findings presented here review current and historical 
research, statistics, reports, studies, evaluations, surveys, 
trends and gaps, and other information relevant to the work 
and role of the school counselor today. In all, counseling is 
a less well-researched area in comparison to other topics in 
education, which seems misaligned with the potential impact 
that school counselors could have on students' educational 
success. For example, utilizing Google Scholar, a database 
that includes America's largest scholarly publishers, the 
search term "teacher" produced more than two million results 
and "superintendent" produced more than half a million. 

By comparison, "school counselor" produced just 230,000 
results and "guidance counselor" only 116,000. 8 

Despite the limited research on counselors, substantial 
research has been conducted on certain aspects of 
the counseling field. These include individual and group 
counseling, crisis counseling, student welfare, and other 
subjects linked to psychology and mental health counseling. 

A number of efforts to collect longitudinal data related to 
school counselors and their impact on students now offer a 
growing potential for continued investment in research and 
data collection. It seems that in recent years, researchers 


7 Gordon, E. E. (2009). The Global Talent Crisis. The Futurist, September-October 
2009, 34-39. 

8 The search terms, “teacher,” “superintendent,” “school counselor” and “guidance 
counselor” were entered separately at http://scholar.google.com/ on July 17, 2011. 
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have paid increased attention to college admission, financial 
aid, family and community outreach, and bullying and school 
safety. However, the distribution of this research is far from 
uniform. Other research areas have received scant attention 
or have been informed primarily by small-scale or qualitative 
studies. These include counselor training and certification, 
technology, data usage and counselor accountability, and the 
role of counselors as leaders in education reform. For some of 
these fields, there is little indication that additional research is 
on the horizon. 

To ensure that the research reviewed here is current, most 
sources are limited to the past decade, though some older 
materials have been included when appropriate. Because 
the scope of the counseling field is broad, the sources 
used in the compilation of this report emphasize, to the 
greatest extent possible, the most recent and relevant work 
in the field. This report focuses on middle and high school 
counselors, excluding work on elementary school counselors, 
private college admission counselors, and counselors at 
colleges. The research included in this review focuses on the 
counselor's educational role, and those functions directly 
related to academic achievement and college and career 
readiness. Among the topics covered in this report are the 
roles that counselors are performing today; the opportunities 
and challenges they face; the degree to which they and 
their schools are engaging in college and career readiness 
counseling; the relationship between counseling and student 
academic achievement; the data systems that are in place 
or could be put in place to track performance; the potential 
impact of counseling on student subgroups and the range 
of effective counseling practices that could be expanded 
and scaled. Areas such as mental health counseling, student 
welfare, adolescent development, and crisis counseling, 
though rich fields, are addressed in less depth. An extensive 
listing of sources on these topics is included in the 
bibliography. 

The United States education system is facing significant 
challenges that are affecting individuals, families, communities 
and the nation. Because of their unique role in schools and 
school systems, school counselors may have the potential 
to impact not only the success of our nation's students, but 
also the preparedness of our workforce and the health of our 
economy. This literature and landscape review aims to explore 
what research reveals about the counselor's role and potential 
impact on the education system. 
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Executive Summary 

Literature and Landscape Review on 
the State of School Counseling in 
America 

Counselors are an under-researched and under-leveraged 
resource in the education system. To gain a better 
understanding of the role counselors play in students' success, 
and to determine where and how counselors can be better 
leveraged in education reform, this report reviews more than 
300 sources, summarizing the literature on the roles that school 
counselors play in helping students understand career paths, 
graduate from high school, gain admission to college, apply for 
financial aid, succeed in a postsecondary institution and enter 
the workforce. The report focuses on middle and high school 
counselors, excluding work on elementary school counselors, 
private college admission counselors, and counselors at 
colleges. The research included in this review focuses on the 
counselor's educational role, and those functions directly 
related to academic achievement and college and career 
readiness. Areas such as mental health counseling, student 
welfare, adolescent development and crisis counseling, though 
rich fields, are addressed in less depth. 

In all, the research suggests that counselors in schools 
across the country are eager to help students navigate 
the educational system, but that these professionals often 
lack a well-defined role, preventing them from consistently 
supporting students' academic success. In the best cases, 
counselors design long-term programs that recognize early 
warning signs of academic and emotional struggles and 
potential disengagement from school. Counselors create and 
foster a support system that keeps students in school and 
prepares them for high school graduation and postsecondary 
success. Despite the good intentions of many of these 
professionals, research suggests that little alignment exists 
among counselor training, work assignments and school 
goals. Instead, there seems to be consistent misalignment 
between the counseling field and the education system. 

Some of the most discussed educational goals — including 
college and career readiness — are among the most poorly 
aligned with counselor training. Some of the most powerful 
themes in education today — data and accountability — are 
among the least researched topics in counseling. Simply 
put, the counselors' role is not clearly defined, measures 
of accountability are not in place, and counselors are often 
missing from efforts at the local, state and national levels to 
reform and strengthen education. 


This report is organized into three sections: counselors as 
professionals, counselors and their students, and counselors 
and the education system. By exploring each of these topics 
in detail, this literature and landscape review seeks to provide 
additional background on this under-researched and under¬ 
leveraged element of the education system and to create a 
resource that is useful to both counselors and to the public 
regarding the state of the profession and its future in education. 

Counselors as Professionals 

This report examines counseling as a profession, including 
the role of the counselor; preservice training, certification and 
licensing; hiring and oversight; in-service training; professional 
organizations; and accountability and standards. The research 
shows that counseling is a small, but important, segment 
of the professional educator workforce. According to Paisley 
and McMahon (2001), the "most significant challenge for 
school counselors rests in the ongoing debate over role 
definition." 9 School counselors are hired into widely varying 
secondary and middle schools with job descriptions as 
diverse as the students they serve. In fact, there is almost 
no role that counselors are not asked to do. The day-to-day 
job of the counselor includes personal needs counseling, the 
choice and scheduling of school courses, academic testing, 
postsecondary admission counseling, occupational counseling 
and job placement, teaching, and other nonguidance activities 
(e.g., new student registration, record maintenance and other 
administrative tasks). 10 

To complicate matters, the counseling profession is facing 
capacity constraints, such as training and professional 
development, as well as student-to-counselor ratios. The 
training and education programs that produce the nation's 
school counselors have been subject to little research, and 
the overall effectiveness of these programs at preparing 
highly qualified counselors is unclear. The processes that 
induct counselors into the field — including preservice 
training, certification and hiring — lack data to support 
effective practices. Those that follow — including mentoring 
and professional development — have similarly limited 


9 Paisley, P. O. & McMahon, H.G. (2001). School Counseling for the 21st Century: 
Challenges and Opportunities. Professional School Counseling, 5(2), 106-115. 

10 National Association for College Admission Counseling. (2008). Counseling 
Trends Survey; Schimmel, C. (2008). “School Counseling: A Brief Historical Overview.” 
West Virginia Department of Education. Retrieved from: http://wvde.state.wv.us/ 
counselors/history.html 
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data to inform school and institutional decision making. In 
terms of ratios, the American School Counselor Association 
(ASCA) currently recommends a student-to-counselor ratio 
of 250:1. However, the national average ratio as of 2009 was 
substantially higher at 457:1, and in some states the figure 
soared to 814:1 (California) or 759:1 (Minnesota). 11 These 
ratios affect student success. For example, research has 
demonstrated that lower student-to-counselor ratios correlate 
to fewer instances of disciplinary problems. 12 This study 
also concluded that counselors, when compared to other 
education professionals, are among the most cost-effective 
options to help boost student achievement. 13 

There is little indication that research in counseling over the 
past decade has followed similar patterns as research in 
education and teaching — and nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the areas of data, standards and accountability. These 
fields, which have become central to teaching, instruction, 
and whole-school reform under No Child Left Behind (NCLB), 
have received little attention in the counseling sphere. The 
shift to a standards-based movement has been more focused 
in the teaching field than it has in counseling. Some leaders 
in the field, however, explain that "the school counseling 
community has positioned itself as an influential partner 
in contemporary school improvement with the expressed 
purpose to eliminate the barriers to educational opportunity 
for every student [through] principles of leadership, advocacy, 
teaming and collaboration, and data-driven decision making." 14 
The Education Trust was the first organization to engage 
in advocacy efforts to push the counseling profession to 
establish standards and accountability to influence student 
outcomes with its Transforming School Counseling initiative 
(TSC) that was started in the early 1990s. Since that time, 
the National Standards (1997), the ASCA National Model 
(2003, 2005), the School Counselor Competencies (2008), 
and the Council for Accreditation of Counseling and Related 
Educational Programs (CACREP) 2009 Standards may be 
beginning to influence outcomes in the counseling field. 15 


11 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. (2008). 
“Common Core of Data.” U.S. Department of Education Institute of Education 
Sciences; National Center for Education Statistics. (2009). “Common Core of Data.” 
U.S. Department of Education Institute of Education Sciences. 

12 Carrell, S. E. & Carrell, S. A. (2006). Do Lower Student-to-Counselor Ratios 
Reduce School Disciplinary Problems? Contributions to Economic Analysis & Policy, 
5(1), Article 11. 

13 Carrell, S. E. & Hoekstra, M. (2010). Are School Counselors a Cost-Effective 
Education Input? Working Papers 396, University of Pittsburgh. 

14 Dahir, C. A. & Stone, C. B. (2012). The Transformed School Counselor, Second 
Edition. Belmont, CA: Brooks/Cole. 

15 Dahir, C. A. & Stone, C. B. (2012). The Transformed School Counselor, Second 
Edition. Belmont, CA: Brooks/Cole. 


Although accountability measures remain relatively uneven 
and under-implemented in the counseling field, especially 
in terms of federal legislation, the foremost professional 
counseling organizations have been leading advocates for 
implementing accountability measures and increasing data- 
driven counseling practices. 

Counselors and Their Students 

Counselors serve their students in a variety of ways, and 
their efforts can generally be categorized into academic and 
nonacademic supports. In terms of academic supports, this 
report covers career exploration and readiness; the college 
application process; financial aid and planning, and the 
academic success of students. In terms of nonacademic 
supports, this report includes social supports; school violence 
and bullying; student welfare; and family and community 
outreach. 

The majority of the existing research on school counseling 
focuses on the interaction between counselors and their 
students. This extensive body of research draws heavily 
from the domains of psychology, adolescent development 
and mental health counseling. Substantial focus is placed 
on the role of the counselor in leading group and individual 
counseling sessions, recognizing and treating student 
emotional and mental health issues, managing student 
behavior and disciplinary problems, creating a positive school 
climate, reducing negative student behaviors including 
bullying, and providing student crisis and trauma counseling. 
This vision of the school counselor values the provision 
of personal and group counseling, and is supported by 
research indicating that social and emotional learning leads 
to substantial mental, behavioral and academic gains among 
K-8 students. 16 This conception of the school counselor, 
however, is sometimes at odds with both the reality of how 
school counselors focus their efforts and what select research 
reveals about counselor effectiveness. 

Despite the many roles counselors play in both the academic 
and nonacademic realms, the research consistently shows 
that the work of counselors is linked to higher student 
aspirations and outcomes. Strong adult-student relationships 
can have a significant impact on student outcomes, and many 
students — particularly dropouts — long for a strong adult 
advocate in school. Although many students do not have such 


16 Payton, J. et al., Weissberg, R. P., Durlak, J. A., Dymnicki, A. B., Taylor, R. D., 
Schellinger, K. B. & Pachan, M. (2008). The positive impact of social and emotional 
learning for kindergarten to eighth-grade students. Collaborative for Academic, Social, 
and Emotional Learning. 
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an advocate, and many do not identify counselors as a key 
resource, counselors are uniquely positioned to fill this role. 

As advocates and advisers, counselors can, and often do, 
serve as gatekeepers to college and career opportunities for 
their students, providing resources to develop the soft and 
hard skills required for success. 

This report also covers the counseling experiences of student 
subgroups. Although research is limited, it seems the quality, 
consistency, accessibility and perception of counseling 
services varies among student subgroups, with more 
favorable services often provided to students from higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Further, the work of counselors 
is often more complex in lower-resourced areas. Because 
counselors have unique training and can offer specialized 
academic and nonacademic supports, their work may have 
the highest impact on these students with the greatest need. 

Counselors and the Educational System 

This report covers counselors and the educational system, 
including federal, state and local law; district coordination 
and planning; schoolwide coordination and planning; college¬ 
going environments; school and college relationships; data 
and research; technology; and leadership and advocacy. The 
research shows that school counselors frequently occupy a 
murky area with poorly defined goals that often places them 
partially inside the traditional education system, and partially 
within a network of mental and social support services that 
is not uniformly tied to the rest of the education system. 
Despite the increased focus in the United States on academic 
success and postsecondary achievement, current state and 
federal laws pertaining to school counseling are limited, 
and counselors have remained largely in the background 
of major school reform initiatives. Although 36 states have 
statewide comprehensive school counseling programs as 
of 2011, federal and state funding for school counselors has 
remained minimal. 17 In all, much of the confusion about, and 
poor deployment of, school counselors across the education 
system seems to rise from what has been described as a 
"general lack of understanding by critical stakeholders about 
what school counselors do that impacts student outcomes." 18 

Despite this confusion, and the relative under-representation 
of counseling in the education reform agenda, there are 


17 American School Counselor Association. (2010). “State Comprehensive School 
Counseling Programs.” American School Counselor Association. Retrieved from: 
http://www.schoolcounselor.org/content.asp?contentid=280 

18 McGannon, W. (2005). The Current Status of School Counseling Outcome Research. 
National Center for School Counseling Outcome Research, 7. 


several positive trends that indicate a potentially growing 
role for counselors. First, the desires of students, parents 
and schools have increasingly shifted toward a more focused 
model that asks counselors to facilitate academic success by 
guiding students through the secondary education system, 
helping students to identify career goals and interests, and 
assisting students with financial aid and postsecondary 
planning. Second, NCLB, Race to the Top (RttT), and supporting 
philanthropic funds have increased the focus on college 
acceptance and completion, and emerging research shows that 
counselors are well positioned to address this priority. 

Future Directions 

Current research suggests that counseling is a field with the 
potential to significantly affect student outcomes. Through 
this contribution, the counseling profession is poised to be 
a significant player not just in education reform, but also — 
because of education's linkages to labor market needs — in 
the growth of the U.S. economy. To achieve this desired result, 
the pathway forward for the field may lie less in individual 
and small group counseling and more in systemic change 
that enables counselors to focus on providing students 
with better "on-ramps" to college and career opportunities. 
These two very different models of counseling appear in 
the research: the traditional counselor as an advocate and 
provider of guidance, and the counselor as an efficient agent 
of systemic change who enables equitable access to college 
and career opportunities. Meanwhile, counseling lags behind 
in research, policy attention and funding in comparison to 
other educational fields, including teaching and administration. 
How the field chooses to reconcile these differences, and 
its approaches in doing so, will shape the future role of 
counselors, our schools and the nation. 

The relative promise of the counseling profession raises 
serious questions about how to improve the efficacy of 
counseling and make counselors an integral part of the high 
school completion, postsecondary attainment and career 
readiness agendas. In addition to this literature and landscape 
review, Civic Enterprises, in partnership with Peter D. Hart 
Research Associates and the College Board, will be publishing 
a report in late 2011. This report aims to provide insight into 
how the mission, roles and effectiveness of counselors can 
be better leveraged to improve student success in school 
and in life. This report will highlight survey results from a 
nationally representative survey of more than 5,000 middle 
and high school counselors across the country, as well as 
make research and policy recommendations for the field and 
proposals for the future of the school counseling profession. 
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Counselors as Professionals 


The Role of the Counselor 

A Historical Overview 

In their early years, counselor training programs tended to 
embrace either a psychological or educational approach to 
the field, leading to confusion among teachers and school 
professionals about the role and function of the counselor 
that has yet to be fully clarified. In fact, trends in research 
indicate that, "the history of school counseling has depicted 
a profession in search of identity.'' 19 The practice of school 
counseling began informally in American schools as teachers, 
administrators, parents and others gave vocational and life 
guidance to students. Not until the 1958 National Defense 
Education Act provided funds to train and place school 
counselors did adults whose sole job was the counseling of 
youth establish a widespread presence in the nation's schools. 
Comprehensive counseling programs that focused on both 
developmental psychology and educational achievement 
emerged by the end of the 1980s, and have largely informed 
current practices by the counseling profession. 20 

In 1992, the College Board, in collaboration with The 
Achievement Council, published From Gatekeeper to Advocate 
challenging the role of school counselors in education reform. 
Following this work, in 1995, the Education Trust, veering 
away from the "traditional" pathways, launched the National 
Center forTransforming School Counseling initiative, a national 
effort to reshape school counseling through preservice 
training of school counselors that focused on equity in student 
outcomes and on creating counselors who would be leaders, 
advocates and agents of systemic change as outlined in 
the new Scope of the Work. By 1998, the American School 
Counselor Association (ASCA) created national standards for 
counselors and counseling programs. While comprehensive 
counseling programs and the ASCA model have become 
commonplace in American schools, misunderstandings about 
the role and use of school counselors remain in many parts of 
the field. 21 


19 Schimmel, C. (2008). “School Counseling: A Brief Historical Overview.” West 
Virginia Department of Education. Retrieved from: http://wvde.state.wv.us/counselors/ 
history.html 

20 Gysbers, N. C. & Henderson, P. (2000). Developing and Managing Your School 
Guidance Program, Third Edition. Alexandria, VA: American Counseling Association; 
Myrick, R. D. (1993). Developmental Guidance and Counseling: A Practical Approach, 
Second Edition. Minneapolis, MN: Educational Media Corporation. 

21 American School Counselor Association. (2005). School Counseling Principles: 
Foundations and Basics. American School Counselor Association. 


The Current State of the Role of Counselors 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics' (BLS) 2010-2011 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, as of 2008 there were 
about 230,600 elementary and secondary school education 
administrators and 136,550 school counselors employed in 
elementary and secondary education. 22 At that same time, 
there were 3,476,200 kindergarten, elementary, middle 
and secondary school teachers, including 659,500 middle 
school and 1,087,700 secondary school teachers, excluding 
special and vocational education teachers. 23 While counselors 
currently represent a small section of the education field, BLS 
projections for the occupations indicated a 14 percent growth 
from 2008 to 2010, which is higher than the national average 
for most fields. 24 

The role of the counselor is, at least on paper, clearly defined. 
In 1997 the Education Trust developed the "New Vision for 
School Counseling" an extensive list that refocused the role 
of school counseling. Later, ASCA also created an extensive 
list of appropriate and inappropriate counseling activities 
meant to guide the use of counselors by school administrators 
and leaders. Yet the reality of the school counselor's role is 
quite different from the appropriate activities defined by the 
New Vision and the ASCA lists. The day-to-day job of school 
counselors includes postsecondary admission counseling, 
the choice and scheduling of school courses, personal needs 
counseling, academic testing, occupational counseling and 
job placement, teaching, and other nonguidance activities. 25 
Many of the tasks identified as inappropriate by ASCA, 
including registering and scheduling students, coordinating 
academic tests, maintaining student records, and preparing 
individual education plans, are regularly performed by 
counselors. 26 Presumably, tasks identified as "appropriate" 
are more relevant to counselor education and training and do 


22 United States Department of Labor. (2011). “Education Administrators.” Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Handbook, 2010-2011. Retrieved from: 
http://www.bls.gov/oco/ocos007.htm; United States Department of Labor. (2011). 
“Counselors.” Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Handbook, 2010-2011. 
Retrieved from: http://www.bls.gov/oco/ocos067.htm 

23 United States Department of Labor. (2011). “Teachers—Kindergarten, Elementary, 
Middle, and Secondary.” Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
2010-2011. Retrieved from: http://www.bls.gov/oco/ocos318.htm 

24 United States Department of Labor. (2009). “Counselors.” Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Occupational Outlook Handbook, 2010-2011. Retrieved from: http://www. 
bls.gov/oco/ocos067.htm#projections_data 

25 Counseling tasks identified by the National Association for College Admission 
Counseling (NACAC) College Trends Survey, 2008. 

26 American School Counselor Association (2005). School Counseling Principles: 
Foundations and Basics. American School Counselor Association. 
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not involve administrative duties that could be undertaken by 
staff with little or no background in school counseling. Finally, 
counselors face large student caseloads that greatly exceed 
the current ASCA recommendation of a student-to-counselor 
ratio of 250:1. As of 2009, the national average ratio was 
substantially higher at 457:1, and only five states met the 
recommended ratio (Louisiana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Wyoming). 27 

For both counselors and their students, it often seems that 
there is little that the school counselor does not do over 
the course of a school year. Not surprisingly, it is difficult to 
cohesively understand and manage a group of professionals 
whose job is broad and whose roles vary significantly from 
school to school. A further challenge involves holding these 
professionals accountable for a job that is both broad and 
loosely defined. The counselor's job is, in fact, less of a 
defined position in schools than it is a "catchall": When 
schools, teachers and administrators need a job done, or 
when new responsibilities arise, they tend to look to the 
school counselor. Despite the lack of role definition, school 
counselors who embrace the tenants of leadership and 
advocacy, defining their own role and directing their own skills 
in appropriate directions are in "key positions to be at the 
vanguard of educational reform." 28 

Recently, additional information, though limited in scope, has 
been gathered through national surveys of school counselors. 
Prior to a 2002 survey by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), no national data had been collected on 
school counseling programs and activities since the 1984 
supplement to the High School and Beyond (HS&B) survey. 29 
The 2002 survey asked questions to assess school guidance 
department goals, counseling programs and curricula, student 
participation in counseling activities, time spent delivering 
services, and participation in professional development. 
Annually updated information on school counselors has 
since become more readily available. The U.S. Department 
of Education Common Core of Data, for example, provides 
extensive demographic and fiscal data, including annual 
updates on counselor numbers and student-to-counselor 
ratios. Additionally, the National Association for College 
Admission Counseling (NACAC) produces an annual State of 
College Admission report based on their annual Counseling 


27 National Center for Education Statistics. (2009). “Common Core of Data.” U.S. 
Department of Education Institute of Education Sciences. 

28 House, R., & Martin, P. (1998). Advocating for Better Futures for all Students: A 
New Vision for School Counselors. Education, 119, 284-291. 

29 Parsad, B. et al. (2003). High School Guidance Counseling: E.D. Tabs. National 
Center for Education Statistics. 


Trends Survey. This survey provides demographic-specific 
information on student-to-counselor ratios, counseling 
department rankings of school counselor priorities, 
breakdowns of the time spent by counselors on specific 
activities, and professional development participation rates 
(seeTable I). 30 , 31 

Although national surveys have become more prevalent, they 
remain focused on the role of the counselor in the school, 
with particular attention to the amount of time spent on 
various counseling and non-counseling activities. The NACAC 
survey specifically asks counselors to identify the percentage 
of time spent on activities including postsecondary admission 
counseling, choice and scheduling of high school course work, 
personal needs counseling, academic testing, occupational 
counseling and job placement, teaching, and other non¬ 
guidance activities. Similar categories persist through other 
surveys, and a fuller picture of how counselors spend their 
time in schools appears to be the targeted outcome. Specific 
state-level surveys have included counselors in Kentucky, 
Michigan and Ohio. 32 Both the questions and results of these 
surveys are largely consistent with national-level findings 
by the NACAC survey, indicating that counselors spend 
relatively little time on postsecondary counseling, and have 
responsibility for numerous administrative tasks within their 
respective schools. 

Many new resources, guided by new directions in teaching 
and 21st-century learning, are beginning to define roles 
more tightly for school counselors. However, given the 
current challenges in the school counseling profession, 
some academics posit that "the most significant challenge 
for school counselors rests in the ongoing debate over role 
definition." 33 There is not a unified sense of which direction 
the field should take, and that, "calls for reexamination have 
ranged in motivation from the need for an active response 
to educational reform to concern for the neglected, yet 
extensive, needs of at-risk students to the belief that school 


30 National Association for College Admission Counseling. (2009) Counseling Trends 
Survey; Clinedinst, M. E. & Hawkins, D. A. (2009). 2009 State of College Admission. 
National Association for College Admission Counseling. 

31 Clinedinst, M. E. & Hawkins, D. A. (2010). 2010 State of College Admission. 
National Association for College Admission Counseling. 

32 Fitch, T. & Marshall, J. (2004). What Counselors Do in High-Achieving Schools: 

A Study on the Role of the School Counselor. Professional School Counseling, 

7(3), 172-177.The Joyce Ivy Foundation. (2008). The Eleven-Month Challenge: 22 
Recommendations for Improving the Transition from High School to College. The Joyce 
Ivy Foundation; The Joyce Ivy Foundation. (2009). Converting High School Achievement 
into Adult Opportunity: The School Counselor Role and Beyond. The Joyce Ivy 
Foundation. 

33 Paisley, P. O. & McMahon, H.G. (2001). School Counseling for the 21st Century: 
Challenges and Opportunities. Professional School Counseling, 5(2), 106-115. 
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Table 1: Mean Percentage of Time that Counseling Staffs Spent on Various Tasks by 

School Characteristics: 2009 


Postsecondary 

admission 

counseling 

Choice of 
scheduling of 
high school 
courses 

Personal 

needs 

Counseling 

Academic 

Testing 

Occupational 
counseling 
and job 
placement 

Teaching 

Other 

non-guidance 

activites 

Total 

26.0% 

23.7% 

19.5% 

14.0% 

7.0% 

4.9% 

4.9% 

Control 

Public 

22.3 

25.1 

20.5 

14.7 

76 

4.8 

5 

Private 

53.6 

12.8 

11.5 

9.2 

2.6 

5.6 

4.7 

Private non-parochial 

57.4 

11.9 

8.8 

8.9 

2.4 

5.9 

4.9 

Private parochial 

45.3 

14.9 

17.5 

10 

3.1 

5 

4.1 

Enrollment 

Fewer than 500 students 

26.40 

18.9 

18.3 

15.6 

74 

7.2 

6.3 

500-999 

27.8 

23.1 

20.4 

14.3 

6.7 

3.6 

4.1 

1000-1499 

26 

27.5 

19.7 

12.3 

7 

3.3 

4.1 

1500-1999 

23.7 

29.4 

20.6 

11.5 

7.1 

3.8 

3.9 

2000-more 

21.6 

32 

21.5 

11.6 

6.2 

2.9 

4.1 

Free and reduced-price lunch 

0 to 25 percent of students 
eligible 

26 

24.4 

21.1 

12.6 

7.2 

4.2 

4.4 

26 to 50 percent 

20.6 

23.6 

20.6 

15.8 

8.2 

5.6 

5.6 

51 to 75 percent 

19.9 

24.9 

20 

16.7 

7.5 

5 

5.8 

76 to 100 

20.4 

26.9 

19.1 

14.3 

74 

6.3 

5.5 

Students per counselor 

100 or fewer 

29.9 

19.1 

16.4 

15 

7.8 

6.8 

5.1 

101 to 200 

29.1 

21.5 

19.8 

13.1 

6.8 

5.2 

4.5 

201 to 300 

25.7 

24.2 

20.5 

12.9 

7 

4.7 

4.9 

301 to 400 

22.6 

26.2 

20.1 

14.5 

7.4 

4.1 

5.2 

401 to 500 

22.5 

27.9 

19 

15.5 

6.1 

3.9 

5.1 

More than 500 

26 

21.8 

19 

17 

6.6 

4.7 

5 

Source: NACAC Counseling Trends Survey, 2009 


counselors are neither being prepared nor utilized in ways that 
best meet the needs of all students." 34 The role of counselors 
in the 21st century may also be shifting along with workplace 
needs, national demographics, the accountability movement, 
and new research on education and child development. 36 The 
overwhelming assessment in the research is frank: America's 
schools are not using counselors as effectively or as efficiently 
as is needed to ensure that students graduate from high 
school academically, socially and otherwise prepared for 


34 Paisley, P. O. & McMahon, H.G. (2001). School Counseling for the 21st Century: 
Challenges and Opportunities. Professional School Counseling, 5(2), 106-115. 

35 Erford, B. T. (2003). Transforming the School Counseling Profession. Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Merrill Prentice Hall.; Baker, S. B. & Gerler, E. R., Jr. (2004). School 
Counseling for the Twenty-First Century, Fourth Edition. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Merrill 
Prentice Hall.; Sink, C. A. (2005). The Contemporary School Counselor: Theory, Research, 
and Practice. Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin. 


college and ready to become contributing members of the 
workforce and society. 

Preservice Training 

Counselor preservice training occurs at the graduate level, 
and typically includes both academic course work and an 
internship or practicum experience with supervised clinical 
work. Programs are designed to comply with counselor 
certification and licensing requirements, which are set by 
each state and lead to some national variation in course and 
practicum requirements. Typically, course work in counselor 
training programs includes: counseling techniques, counseling 
theories, human growth and development; group counseling, 
career development, crisis intervention, coordination of 
services, legal and ethical issues and advocacy. Also, 
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research, appraisal, multicultural counseling and specialty 
courses in school counseling are the standard for programs. 

The competency areas of the 2009 CACREP (Council 
for Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational 
Programs) standards (school counseling foundations, 
leadership, academic development, diversity and advocacy, 
counseling, prevention and intervention 36 , assessment, 
research and evaluation and collaboration) may also shed 
some light on the required knowledge, skills and practice even 
if a course is not named in that way as the competency must 
be included in the course. Programs that are not CACREP 
approved often work to follow those standards. The practicum 
and internship allow counseling students to practice under the 
supervision and guidance of a counselor already serving in 
the field, and can range from 200 to 700 hours of fieldwork. 37 
However, despite significant revisions in the school counseling 
standards to include leadership, academic development, 
diversity and advocacy, there continues to be counselor 
education programs that remain focused on clinical counseling 
with minimal direct connections to the school environment, 
and often fall short of an integrative and collaborative 
experience that exposes counselors-in-training to relevant, 
school-based work. 38 Counselor training programs aspire to 
equip counselors with practical and analytic skills through a 
balance of academic training and internships. Internships are 
required to be in the school setting under CACREP guidelines, 
and internships last a full year. However, it is not clear if 
either academic training or internships adequately prepares 
counselors-in-training. 

The research itself is minimal on where these programs excel 
or fall short, yet there is broad agreement in the literature 
that many counselor training programs are poorly aligned 
to current and 21 st-century projections for the counseling 
field. Current site-based internship programs suggest several 
specific areas that require further development within the 
counseling field. The shortcomings of existing programs 
suggest that counselor training programs must revamp their 
practices to focus on criteria for selection and recruitment 
of candidates, curricular content, structure and sequence 
of courses, methods of instruction, field experiences and 
practices, induction process into the profession, working 
relationship with community partners, professional 


36 School Counseling Competencies CACREP 2009 Standards. Retrieved from http:// 
www.cacrep.org/doc/2009%20Standards%20with%20cover.pdf 8-20-2011 

37 American School Counselor Association. (2005). School Counseling Principles: 
Foundations and Basics. American School Counselor Association. 

38 Coker, K. & Schrader, S. (2004). Conducting a School-Based Practicum: A 
Collaborative Model. Professional School Counseling, 7(4), 263-267. 


development for counselors educators, university/school 
district partnerships and university/state department 
partnerships, 39 as well as training for on-site supervisors 
especially if new counselors are expected to affect systemic 
change on schools and the counseling profession. 40 A focus 
on systemic action dominates perceptions of the future of 
counseling, with notable movement away from individual 
and small-group counseling. As part of this philosophical 
shift in counseling practice, leaders in the field note that, 
"transformed school counselors, unlike their predecessors 
who were schooled in individual and small-group interventions 
on behalf of selected students, will necessarily understand 
persons, groups, and organizations as complex systems that 
are embedded in a sociocultural context." 41 Counseling as 
a field must, in effect, prepare its professionals to be more 
efficient and effective agents for change. 

When counselors have been asked directly about the efficacy 
of school counselor training through field surveys, responses 
have generally suggested that preservice programs do not 
adequately develop the skills counselors need when they 
begin working. For example, counselors were asked in 2005 
to rank graduate course work by its importance to their 
current work as a school counselor. 42 Career development 
ranked highly. College counseling was not even listed among 
the graduate courses for counselors to rank, and currently 
fewer than five states require course work in college advising 
for certification. 43 A 2010 survey of 304 counselors from 
one Southern and one Southwestern state found overall 
dissatisfaction with the quality of experiential learning 
experiences in group counseling. 44 In 2009, a similar survey 
of 228 doctoral student members of the American Counseling 
Association found that these students generally felt confident 
in their ability to provide leadership in the counseling field, 
but that this was based on prior education and leadership 


39 Eight Essential Elements for Change (1997). The National Center for Transforming 
School Counseling. The Education Trust. 

40 Jackson, C. M. et al. (2002). Inducting the Transformed School Counselor into the 
Profession. Theory into Practice, 41(3), 177-185. 

41 Hayes, R. L. & Paisley, P. O. (2002). Transforming School Counselor Preparation 
Programs. Theory into Practice, 41(3), 169-176. 

42 Perusse, R. & Goodnough, G. E. (2005). Elementary and Secondary School 
Counselors’ Perceptions of Graduate Preparation Programs: A National Study. 
Counselor Education and Supervision, 45(2), 109-118. 

43 Savitz-Romer, M. (2011). Interview with Mandy Savitz-Romer of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, July 21, 2011. 

44 Bore, S. K. et al. (2010). School Counselors’ Experiential Training in Group Work. 
Journal of School Counseling, 8(26). 
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experiences. 45 Counselors have also cited a general desire 
for more leadership training in the counseling field, as well 
as increased focus on classroom management, presentation 
skills, student engagement and basic instructional technology 
skills. 46 Despite these conclusions, the limited number and 
scope of these surveys, coupled with the substantial lack 
of data on the quality and relevance of preservice counselor 
training, hinders the development of a full picture. In the data 
available, however, counselors give little indication that they 
are wholly pleased with their preparation. 

Another issue that has emerged in counselor education and 
training is determining how a school system can ensure it 
is hiring a qualified professional. A 2009 report found that 
there is a shortage of highly qualified counselors to address 
the needs of today's students, and upcoming turnover in the 
counseling profession is expected to be high. 47 Part of this 
shortage of qualified counselors stems from early-entrant 
hiring, which is when schools hire counselors prior to the 
completion of their degree program. Often, the combination 
of a high demand for counselors and a low supply of 
unemployed, fully trained counselors can lead to early-entrant 
hiring. As one early-entrant counselor contended, "No one 
else was qualified or (available) that they (the school district) 
could find to fill the position." 48 While the experience of 
working as a school counselor before degree completion can 
certainly be advantageous for the counselor in question as a 
means of training and experience, the prevalence of under¬ 
qualified counselors who are active in the field is likely to 
affect the quality of counseling that their students receive. 

Certification and Licensing 

Each of the nation's states has established standards for 
school counselors through either the state legislature or 
a governmental agency such as the State Department of 
Education. 49 These standards are intended to ensure that 


45 Lockard, F. W., III. (2009). Perceived Leadership Preparation in Counselor 
Education Doctoral Students Who Are Members of the American Counseling 
Association in CACREP-Accredited Programs: A Survey Examining the Next 
Generation of Leaders in the Profession. Dissertation, University of Toledo. 

46 Stein, D. M. & DeBerard, S. (2010). Does Holding a Teacher Education Degree 
Make a Difference in School Counselors’ Job Performance? Journal of School 
Counseling, 8(25). 

47 Clemens, E. V. et al. (2009). Using Leader-Member Exchange Theory to Examine 
Principal-School Counselor Relationships, School Counselors’ Role, Job Satisfaction, 
and Turnover Intentions. Professional School Counseling, 13(2), 75-85. 

48 Portman, T. A. A. (2002). ‘“The Opportunity Was There!’ A Qualitative Study of 
Early-Entrant School Counselors.” Professional School Counseling, 6(1), 61-70. 

49 American School Counselor Association. (2010). “State Certification 
Requirements.” American School Counselor Association. Retrieved from: http://www. 
schoolcounselor.org/content.asp?pl=325&sl=133&contentid=242 


counselors obtain an adequate minimum level of preparation 
and training before working in the state's public schools. 
Entry-level standards may be referred to as certification, 
licensure or endorsement and may require anything from 
postbaccalaureate education, experience, examinations and/ 
or background checks. States may develop and administer 
their own examination of counselor skills and proficiencies, 
or use the common Praxis exams on counseling. In addition 
to meeting these entry requirements, many states require 
counselors to complete continuing education requirements 
to renew their certifications or licenses. These requirements 
may include completing additional graduate-level course 
work, attending endorsed professional development activities 
or workshops, or participating in other recognized training 
programs. 50 Counselors in private or independent schools 
are not required to obtain the same certifications as public 
school counselors, though preparation for the counseling 
profession, including graduate programs, is largely guided by 
the requirements set by each state. 

No facet of counselor certification and licensure dominates 
the literature as heavily as the issue of mandatory teaching 
experience for school counselors. For years, a majority 
of states required all school counselors to have previous 
classroom experience. Although the number of states that 
still require counselors to have teaching experience has 
declined, many states still include teaching experience 
among the requirements for counselor certification. When 
counselors are asked about this issue, many state that prior 
teaching experience may be helpful, but it is not necessary 
for a counselor to be effective. 51 However, teachers may 
perceive school counselors with prior teaching experience 
to be more effective than their non-teaching peers. 52 A 
comparison of principals' ratings of school counselors with 
and without prior teaching experience found no significant 
difference exists at the elementary and high school levels, 
though principals did comment on the need for counselors to 
have previous teaching experience. 53 A separate study from 
2010 notes that counselors without teaching experience are 
comparable to their teaching counterparts with respect to 
earning the respect of teachers, administrators and parents; 


50 American School Counselor Association. (2005). School Counseling Principles: 
Foundations and Basics. American School Counselor Association. 

51 Smith, S. L. (2001). Teaching Experience for School Counselors: Counselor 
Educators’ Perceptions. Professional School Counseling, 4(3), 216-225. 

52 Quarto, C. J. (1999). Teachers’ Perceptions of School Counselors With and 
Without Teaching Experience. Professional School Counseling, 2(5), 378-383. 

53 Olson, M. J. & Allen, D. N. (1993). Principals’ Perceptions of the Effectiveness of 
School Counselors With and Without Teaching Experience. Counselor Education and 
Supervision, 33(1), 10-21. 
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grasping school culture and policies and working with school 
procedures and legal issues. 54 Overall, research on the issue 
does not support the belief that teaching experience produces 
more effective counselors, and states maintaining these 
requirements may ultimately be shrinking their counselor pool 
without effective gains in counselor performance. 56 

Hiring and Oversight 

The hiring of school counselors, along with the supervision 
and oversight of counselors and counseling programs has 
historically received little attention by researchers and writers, 
and has been nearly untouched in the last decade. Despite 
significant attention paid to the recruitment, selection and 
hiring of teachers, issues of equity around the placement of 
highly qualified teachers, and increasing attention given to the 
leadership, executive training and placement of principal and 
superintendent candidates, there remains minimal interest 
in the identification and placement of talented and qualified 
school counselors. Nationally, school principals exercise 
most decision making for the hiring of school counselors, yet 
research shows that principals overall do not understand the 
role of the school counselor and therefore do not have a firm 
understanding of how to develop selection criteria for hiring 
effective school counselors. 56 Research shows that effective 
hiring practice requires that principals and counselors have 
open and clear communication regarding the scope and 
content of the counselor's work within the school and that 
the principal ensures that the training and experience of the 
counselor aligns with the counseling work that occurs within 
the school. 57 

Similar problems underlie issues surrounding the supervision 
and oversight of counselors after they are hired. Research 
on this subject consistently notes the lack of implemented 
supervisory systems available for study, and most research 
points to a lack of counselor supervision and a desire among 
counselors for additional oversight structures, as well. A 
national survey of school counselors in 1992 found that 


54 Stein, D. M. & DeBerard, S. (2010). Does Holding a Teacher Education Degree 
Make a Difference in School Counselors’ Job Performance? Journal of School 
Counseling, 8(25). 

55 Baker, S. B. (1994). Mandatory Teaching Experience for School Counselors: An 
Impediment to Uniform Certification Standards for School Counselors. Counselor 
Education and Supervision, 33(4), 314-326; Baker, S. B. & Herr, E. L. (1976). Can We 
Bury the Myth? Teaching Experience for the School Counselor. National Association of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin, 60(403), 114-118. 

56 Finkelstein, D. (2009). A Closer Look at the Principal-Counselor Relationship: A 
Survey of Principals and Counselors. The College Board. 

57 Beale, A. V. & McCay, E. (2001). Selecting School Counselors: What 
Administrators Should Look for in Prospective Counselors. The Clearing House, 74(5), 
257-260. 


one-third of counselors reported having no supervision, 
another one-third reported supervision that occurred less 
than once a month, and most counselors reported that 
non-counseling professionals generally conducted the 
supervision. Additionally, two-thirds of respondents wanted 
at least monthly supervision and preferred that a credentialed 
counselor with supervisory training conduct this oversight. 
Counselors explained their desire for supervision as a need 
for professional support and growth opportunities, and 
research supports a link between counseling supervision and 
the skills growth of school counselors. Counselors repeatedly 
reported being frustrated by inconsistencies that arose when 
supervision was conducted by a non-counselor and displayed 
strong preferences for clinical and peer-supervision models 
that have been shown to raise counselor effectiveness, 
confidence, skills and professional satisfaction. 58 Historically, 
the most successful counselor supervisors have embodied 
the characteristics that they expect from counselors, 
demonstrated competence in a wide range of activities 
and possessed confident, professional leadership skills. 59 
These issues concerning supervision are also central to 
accountability: What are counselors being asked to do, and 
to whom are they accountable for showing results? For now, 
however, minimal research is available on the topics of hiring 
and oversight, so their implications for student academic 
achievement remain unclear. 

In-Service Training 

Research and surveys about counselor in-service training 
are limited in number and scope, but trends indicate an 
increased emphasis on equipping counselors with the skills 
to support students' college readiness. For example, the 
2008 NACAC Counseling Trends Survey indicated that only 
39.9 percent of secondary schools required counselors to 
participate in professional development, though every state 
has set requirements for certification renewal. 60 A report 
in 2010 noted that 31 percent of high schools required 
counselors responsible for college counseling to participate 


58 Studer, J. R. & Oberman, A. (2006). The Use of the ASCA National Model 
in Supervision. Professional School Counseling, 10(1), 82-87; Crutchfield, L. B. & 
Hipps, E. S. (1997). Impact of Two Clinical Peer Supervision Models on Practicing 
School Counselors. Journal of Counseling and Development, 75(3), 219-230; Agnew, 

T. et al. (2002). Peer Group Clinical Supervision Program Fosters Confidence and 
Professionalism. Professional School Counseling, 4(1), 6-12. 

59 Ladany, N., & Bradley, L.J., eds. (2010). Counselor Supervision. New York, NY: 
Taylor 8c Francis Group. 

60 American School Counselor Association. (2010). “Continuing Education 
Requirements.” American School Counselor Association. Retrieved from: http://www. 
schoolcounselor.org/content.asp?pl=325&sl=133&contentid=243 
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in professional development related to college counseling. 61 
While NACAC's annual State of College Admission 
publications report professional development requirements by 
school demographics, they do not track counselor satisfaction 
with professional development. 62 Further, a brief review of 
counselor professional development offerings and resources 
suggests that many programs are designed to cover areas left 
out of preservice training, including financial aid preparation, 
student loans, college applications and admission, and career 
guidance. These findings are not surprising — the national 
Counseling Trends Survey indicates that counselors spend a 
substantial amount of time on college and career counseling 
activities, and yet these subjects are largely left out of 
counselor preservice training. In addition, there is a lack of 
research and attention given to professional mentoring that 
occurs after the preservice practicum, and there is similarly 
scant research on career pathways, counselor development 
and professional growth. A 2009 report claims that in-service 
training is particularly important for counselors in order for 
them to develop relationships and better define their role in 
the school. The report reads, "although school counselors are 
knowledgeable and skillful in many ... areas, their role in staff 
development should involve the organization and planning of 
such in-services with other leaders both within and outside 
the school in order to gain optimal advantage from the diverse 
skill and knowledge sets in the broader school community." 63 
Overall, as in other parts of this field, there is a substantial 
lack of data on the quality and relevance of in-service 
counselor training. 

Professional Organizations 

Since state and federal supports for counselors are limited, 
the professional infrastructure supporting counselors is 
composed principally of a network of active professional 
organizations that serve and inform the profession. These 
organizations serving school counselors include: the 
American School Counselor Association (ASCA), 64 the 
American Counseling Association (ACA), the Center for School 
Counseling Outcome Research and Evaluation (CSCORE), 65 
the National Association for College Admission Counseling 


61 Clinedinst, M. E. & Hawkins, D. A. (2010). 2010 State of College Admission. 
National Association for College Admission Counseling. 

62 Ibid. 

63 Janson, C. (2010). Stretching Leadership: A Distributed Perspective for School 
Counselor Leaders. Professional School Counseling, 13(2), 98-106. 

64 American School Counselor Association, http://www.schoolcounselor.org/ 

65 Center for School Counseling Outcome Research and Evaluation at the 
University of Massachusetts-Amherst School of Education, http://www.umass.edu/ 
schoolcounseling/ 


(NACAC), 66 the College Board's National Office for School 
Counselor Advocacy (NOSCA), 67 the Education Trust's 
National Center forTransforming School Counseling, 68 and the 
Pathways to College Network. 69 Together, these organizations 
largely define the counseling agenda and new directions 
for the field, with a movement toward systemic roles for 
counselors that moves away from individual counseling. 76 
These organizations additionally provide professional support 
and development to school counselors; produce research 
on the counseling field; engage in advocacy on behalf of 
counselors and the counseling field; and create national 
standards for school counselors, counselor training programs, 
and school counseling programs. 

This last role, the creation of national models for school 
counseling programs, has been largely assumed by ASCA, 
which utilizes research on comprehensive and integrated 
counseling programs to develop a standardized program 
for the delivery and management of school counseling 
services. The ASCA National Model presents a framework for 
developing a school counseling program that aims to develop 
all students in three defined domains: academic, career, and 
personal/social. It is designed to be preventative, targeted to 
student developmental stages, collaborative, and delivered 
through curriculum components, individual student planning 
and responsive services. Under the model, a counselor's 
work is focused under the themes of leadership, advocacy, 
collaboration and teaming, and systemic change, echoing 
the Education Trust's 1995 tenets forTransforming School 
Counseling in the United States. ASCA acknowledges that 
the successful implementation of the model is dependent 
on the leadership skills of counselors, and the ability of 
counseling staff to retrieve, analyze and use student data. The 
model includes foundational goals, management and delivery 
systems, and accountability measures. Both the reach of 
ASCA and the alignment of the model with contemporary 
research on comprehensive counseling programs have helped 
define it as a nationally common base for school counseling 
programs. 71 
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The College Board's NOSCA also contributes to the 
discussion of counselor role definition. This office has 
published several reports related to effective counseling 
practices, important relationships within schools and 
recommended strategic planning tools for counselors. A 2008 
study examining 10 practices of effective counselors provided 
descriptions of each practice, followed by implementation 
stories from example schools that had successfully 
incorporated them. 72 Although role definition is scarce across 
the counseling field, this evidence-based report provides clear 
examples of how counselors have effectively and proactively 
defined and fulfilled certain responsibilities. 

In 2010, NOSCA elaborated on its prior model and published a 
report on eight components of counseling specifically related 
to college and career readiness. NOSCA's plan emphasizes 
that six of the eight components are present in elementary, 
middle and high school, ensuring that counselors are prepared 
to engage students from K—12 in cultivating college and career 
readiness among students. 73 Other NOSCA publications, 
including the School Counselor Strategic Planning Tool, presents 
a six-step framework that outlines the responsibilities of school 
counselors in aligning their work to school improvement 
through the use of data, setting measurable goals, developing 
and implementing corresponding interventions, and collecting 
results data linked to student outcomes. NOSCA publications 
provide a comprehensive outline for all counselors to follow in 
addition to concisely enumerating the responsibilities for which 
counselors can and should be held accountable. Both ASCA, 
as aforementioned, and NOSCA have contributed to the school 
counseling profession in terms of outlining responsibilities, 
clarifying roles and suggesting accountability measures. 

Accountability and Standards 

Similar to the lack of role clarity, the lack of accountability and 
standards in the counseling field is largely due to the dearth of 
research surrounding the profession. Federal education policy, 
including the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) of 2001 and the 
Department of Education's Race to the Top competitive grant 
fund (RttT) of 2009-2011, has increasingly emphasized the 
importance of consistent standards and accountability in the 
education field. Since its passage in 2001, the No Child Left 
Behind Act has moved education professionals to adopt broad 
school-based changes to focus on data and accountability. The 


72 National Office for School Counselor Advocacy. (2008). Ten Effective Counseling 
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73 National Office for School Counselor Advocacy. (2010). Eight Components of 
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law does not, however, include specific provisions regarding 
school counselors, or fundamentally require direct changes in 
the role or performance of school counselors. Consequently, 
federal legislation has moved teachers and administrators 
toward data-driven decision making and new accountability 
and incentive provisions, while counselors are increasingly 
driving a movement toward data-driven counseling without 
much legislative support. 74 

However, more organic accountability measures, as set forth 
by the schools themselves, still dominate the field. 76 Some 
education professionals suggest that a well-entrenched 
holistic and mental health culture has created a profession 
where, "an implicit assumption lingers in the minds of 
some school counselors that solid graduate-level training, 
good intentions, and strong motivation to help should be 
enough to 'validate' their work with students." 76 However, 

The Transforming School Counseling Initiative indicates that 
accountability is at the forefront of education reform, as 
represented by the ASCA National Model (2003, 2005), the 
School Counselor Competencies (2008), and the CACREP 
2009 Standards. 77 Research is inconsistent both on how 
thoroughly counselors have adopted changes to accountability 
practices and on how widespread knowledge of the data- 
driven counseling movement and its standards are among 
school administrators. 78 Further, with accountability and 
data-driven decision making still in the nascent stages 
of implementation in the counseling field, incentives and 
performance-based pay have yet to emerge as issues. 

Recent federal-level education policies, including No Child 
Left Behind and Race to the Top, prioritize and reward 
accountability. This trend, in turn, increases the potential 
importance of counselors' comfort level with understanding, 
collecting and using data. As accountability becomes a more 
significant part of the education-reform agenda and the 
counseling profession, counselors may be required to collect 
and use data to assess student outcomes, school progress, 
and their own impact on student achievement. However, in 
addition to an inconsistent use of data and accountability 
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provisions in school-based settings; there is currently a lack 
of research on effective counselor practices and programs 
to provide counselors with adequate information to make 
data- and research-driven programming decisions. 79 The ASCA 
National Model has tried to both present a research-supported 
model for a school counselor program while incorporating data 
collection and accountability provisions. It instructs counselors 
to complete results reports that show whether programs 
were carried out, help analyze the effectiveness of programs 
and guide the improvement and change of programs. The 
ASCA model additionally identifies demographics, graduation 
and college-going rates, discipline and attendance data, test 
scores, and other student measures as potential indicators of 
student progress, and recommends that counseling personnel 
be evaluated on program implementation, evaluation and 
professionalism. 80 

The ASCA model does not, however, insist that any direct 
indicators of student progress be utilized to measure 
counselors. Much like parallel conversations on teacher 
assessment and accountability, there is a divide between 
accountability provisions that measure overall student gains 
or input measures, as well as provisions that link student 
outcomes to the professionals who provide direct student 
services. Some school counseling professionals argue that 
school counselors must be held accountable for student 
achievement, school goals and performance under NCLB to 
avoid being marginalized as unimportant to school reform. 
Leading thinkers in the field have developed models such as 
M.E.A.S.U.R.E. (Mission, Elements, Analyze, Stakeholders, 
Unite, Reanalyze, and Educate) and Transformative Individual 
School Counseling (TISC), which link to the broader 
goals of NCLB and RttT. 81 With an emphasis on data and 
measurement, these models could position school counselors 
as pivotal players in the school reform movement. 82 However, 
these models remain largely theoretical, and researchers 
continue to note the lack of implemented models for study 
and evaluation. 
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Counselors and Their Students 


Counselors serve their students in a variety of ways, and their 
efforts can generally be categorized into nonacademic and 
academic supports. 

Nonacademic Supports 

Student Social Supports 

Among the many roles counselors fill in schools, they often 
facilitate support services and mental health referrals for 
students. An effective counselor can help to ensure that 
students receive the supports and professional attention they 
need to succeed in school, whereas an ineffective counselor 
can leave students struggling inside a system that is not 
responding to individual social and mental health needs. 
Therefore, the counselors' understanding of childhood and 
adolescent development, and the changing needs of students 
as they grow and mature, could potentially impact the 
longer-term successes of students. 83 In fact, comprehensive 
guidance programs, designed to meet the full social, mental 
and academic needs of the students, have been shown 
to have positive effects on students. For example, a 2003 
study of 22,601 seventh-graders and 4,868 teachers found 
that more fully implemented comprehensive counseling 
programs led students to feel safer, have better relationships 
with teachers, be more satisfied with their education and 
earn higher grades. 84 Research consistently shows that the 
nonacademic supports that counselors often provide can also 
influence student achievements. 

Research increasingly demonstrates that the provision 
of student wraparound supports is directly connected to 
overall student development and academic achievement. As 
schools look for ways to raise student performance and meet 
accountability expectations, ensuring that students receive 
adequate supports becomes an increasingly central part of 
the school's role. Research suggests that promoting student 
success by raising academic expectations is more effective 
when schools pair increased expectations with services that 
address the social and developmental needs of students. 85 
According to a 2009 report, these supports play a critical role 
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in building the "networks, connectedness, and motivation 
that underpin students' willingness and capacity to take 
advantage of academic strategies such as tutoring, learning 
communities, and other helpful policies and practices." 86 
Mentoring is one popular and common service to which 
counselors connect students, and research shows that 
youth, academic, career and peer mentoring lead to positive 
student behaviors, attitudes and increased connectedness. 87 
With access to parents, teachers, administrators, health 
professionals and community resources, counselors are 
integral to the identification and matching of students and 
support services in schools, and to sustaining those supports 
throughout the student's full academic career. 

Before students arrive at school they have varying levels of 
preparedness to engage in learning. Issues of mental and 
physical health may affect students, so counselors often 
function as the first point of contact for students seeking or 
needing mental health services. These school professionals 
must assess and direct students to appropriate services, 
while maintaining trusting student relationships. For example, 
family crises and deaths may require bereavement or grief 
counseling, peer support or other interventions to support 
students. 88 Additionally, deployed parents, prolonged family 
separation and the accompanying issues that affect children 
of active-duty soldiers have become increasingly relevant 
and acute over the past decade. 89 Similarly, counselors 
are often confronted with untreated illnesses, pregnancy 
and other issues related to the physical health of students. 
Counselors have become partners in the provision of student 
health care, referring students to clinics, managing special 
medical accommodations, providing pregnancy and child-care 
resources, arranging school reentry after prolonged illness and 
watching for warning signs of eating disorders, depression, 
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alcohol and substance use and other medical conditions. 90 The 
counselor is often asked to be a school's "first responder" 
to a range of issues that may affect the mental, physical or 
psychological condition of the student. 

The provision of social supports may also be linked to the 
development of strong soft skills, including interpersonal and 
communications skills. Labor market research shows that 
the development of these skills during high school can have 
positive long-term effects on students. For example, a 2001 
analysis of national data indicates that students' earnings 
nine years after graduating from high school are "significantly 
affected by their noncognitive behaviors in high school — 
their sociability, discipline, leadership and attendance — even 
after controlling for background characteristics and academic 
achievement.” 91 Further, research shows that employers prefer 
these skills to be developed by employees prior to joining the 
workforce. Employers report that "they do not know how to 
train for soft skills ... given that soft skills training is difficult, 
expensive, and very time consuming." 92 Thus, counselors are 
in a unique position to provide support and training around 
soft-skills development. 

School Violence, Bullying and School Climate 

Creating a safe space for students is one of the first priorities 
of a school, and while the administration, teachers, support 
staff and community are all participants in the creation 
of the school climate, counselors are often tasked with 
promoting and sustaining a healthy school climate through 
the development of programs relating to violence prevention 
and other issues. Children and their families need the school 
to be safe not only for the immediate welfare of the students 
and staff, but also for enabling learning and growth in a secure 
and nurturing environment. School violence encompasses 
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a broad range of situations, actions and behaviors, including 
teasing, bullying, sexual harassment and assault, and criminal 
behavior. Counselors are often expected to be aware of and 
stem these behaviors through the development of awareness 
campaigns, mentoring, peer advising, mediation and other 
programs meant to develop empathy, understanding and 
positive morals. Family coordination, effective communication 
and an understanding of students all feed into the effective 
prevention and handling of school violence, and, typically, are 
the responsibility of the counselor. 93 

School shootings and other gross acts of violence often 
garner the most media attention, but bullying — which 
remains the most persistent and widespread school violence 
issue in middle and secondary schools today — has gained 
broader attention in the past few years. Often, this serious 
issue is part of a school counselor's day-to-day portfolio. 94 
Like larger issues of school culture and violence, effective 
prevention and intervention of bullying requires full school 
support. However, coordination of these services is 
typically assigned to the school counselor. Recent research 
has allowed counselors to begin working even earlier by 
identifying predictive traits of likely bullies and their victims. 96 
Together, these research-based programs allow counselors to 
begin to address bullying before students face serious harm. 
Counselors are often also required to implement intervention 
programs after bullying has occurred, utilizing a rich reservoir 
of research on interventions to redress harassing or violent 
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situations. 96 These programs incorporate reporting, coping, 
social supports, discipline and other forms of counseling to 
both correct improper behavior and recreate a safe space for 
students. 

Just as issues of safety can impact a student's ability to learn, 
the relationships among students, families and the school 
system can also affect the access and opportunity a student 
receives during the school day. Counselors are often asked to 
serve as mediators to negotiate challenging relationships and 
reduce conflict among the many participants in a student's 
education. Many counselors organize and facilitate conflict 
resolution programs, which teach adolescents skills for 
problem solving, gaining self-confidence, and relationship 
building to develop long-term coping and management 
abilities. 97 Counselors simultaneously work on a broader 
scale to promote student understanding, cooperation and 
a positive school culture. This work can include promoting 
cultural understanding, mediating cultural differences and 
conflict resolution to address specific cross-cultural issues and 
instances of racism or prejudice. 98 When conflict resolution 
and mediation are unable to adequately address problems, 
counselors must often manage students after they receive 
discipline. This includes ensuring that suspended students 
receive access to curricula and instruction, and helping to 
reinsert suspended or expelled students into the school and 
classroom. 99 Counselors often are, in effect, managing the 
student experience in schools to ensure access to a positive 
and safe learning environment for all. 

Family and Community Outreach 

Research indicates that counselors play a significant role 
in creating relationships among the school, family and 
community, and that these relationships contribute to the 
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educational success of the student. 100 A 2007 study using 
data from the National Education Longitudinal Study (NELS) 
suggests that parental effort toward a child's education has 
a strong positive effect on achievement that is significant 
relative to the effect of school resources. 101 Another 2007 
survey of 235 ASCA members confirms these trends and 
the counselors' role in promoting a collaborative school 
climate. 102 Professional literature on the topic is relatively 
broad 103 and includes several guides that outline programs 
to promote relationship building between schools and 
families. 104 Despite these resources, most schools still 
struggle to develop rich community and family partnerships, 
citing a myriad of logistical and community barriers. While 
some schools have delegated this work to family and 
community liaisons, much of this work often remains the 
responsibility of the counselor. Despite the fact that ASCA 
defines counselors as crucial to the education team and 
challenges them to fill this role by serving as leaders and 
advocates in improving parental involvement, authors suggest 
that the ASCA National Model "must be expanded to clearly 
articulate and provide evidence of ways school counselors 
can adequately serve students with the highest needs, such 
as poor and minority children'.' 105 Specifically, counselors 
are to be held accountable for communicating with parents 
and community members, disseminating information on 
student development, coordinating parental and community 
engagement opportunities, facilitating workshops and forums 
and evaluating the quality and progress of their offered 
programs. 106 
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Academic Supports 

Career Exploration and Readiness 

Research underscores the need for effective career planning 
in the middle and secondary grades. Counselors can play 
a central role in facilitating student understanding of and 
engagement in the school-to-career path and its related 
planning. 107 Many counselors are already engaging with 
students in conversations about course selection, goals and 
postsecondary education, as well as career and financial 
planning. The ASCA national survey indicates that many 
counselors are already engaged in career research and 
planning, with the literature reflecting much of this occurring 
through student career tests and advising. However, the 
2010 NACAC State of College Admission publication reported 
that counselors spend on average 7 percent of their time on 
occupational counseling and job placement, compared to 
the 26 percent of time spent on postsecondary admission 
counseling. 108 Because only 69 percent of high school 
graduates enroll in a postsecondary institution, many of the 
31 percent who remain are left to enter the job market soon 
after high school. 109 

Although some research has found that counselors 
administering career-preparation programs at the middle 
school level had little to no measurable impact on the career 
preparedness of students, there is substantial research 
supporting the value of career planning and guidance at both 
the middle and secondary levels. 110 Substantial research 
on high school students has shown the role of good 
information and self-efficacy in the career decision-making 
process, and much of the literature as well, provides specific 
guidance on how counselors can influence high school 
career aspirations. 111 An emphasis on providing clear, correct 
information about career options and requirements, so that 
students can plan appropriately, is central to much of the 
research. 
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Career counseling provides benefits to students by enabling 
them to plan appropriately for the academic and licensing 
requirements of their desired professions. Career counseling 
can also provide societal benefits by helping to align future 
workers with job market needs. 112 Highlighting the need 
for academic and technical preparation that aligns with job 
market and employer needs, the California Research Bureau 
conducted a study in 2009, at the direction of the California 
State Legislature, to assess the career preparation of middle 
and high school students and its relationship to state and 
regional economies. 113 There is much recent research on this 
subject. While not often tied directly to school counselors, 
this research is directly relevant to the career advising that 
counselors often provide. 114 A 2004 study found that career 
academies located within secondary schools had positive 
labor market outcomes for young men and other subgroups 
at high or medium risk of dropping out. These small learning 
communities improved school-to-work transitions and labor 
market preparation. 115 

Though many schools advocate a college-for-all philosophy, 
some research shows that inadvertent effects associated with 
this approach may hinder some students from considering 
their full range of work and postsecondary options. 116 
Research continues to address the school-to-career pipeline 
and emphasizes the critical roles school counselors can 
play in preparing students for learning and work transitions 
by promoting an understanding of career options and 
outcomes. 117 Research has been expanded to look at the 
effects of college counseling on college application rates, 118 
and on effective ways to involve low-income and minority 
parents in the college-going process. 119 
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College Application Process 

Parents have identified "academic advising" and "college 
counseling" among the most important services that can be 
provided by the school counselor. 120 Parents and their children 
are not misguided when they look to school counselors for 
advice on postsecondary options, as a range of research 
supports the idea that school counselors are an important 
component of the college planning process. 121 According to 
data from the 2009 NACAC Annual Counseling Trends Survey, 
school counselors overall spend 28.8 percent of their time 
on postsecondary admission counseling, with private school 
counselors spending 54.4 percent of their time on this task 
compared to counselors at public schools, who spend 22.8 
percent of their time on admission counseling.. 122 Research 
shows that lower student-to-counselor ratios are associated 
with more early college preparation and increased college 
attendance rates. 123 Despite the demand for college planning 
and application assistance, as well as counselors' known 
efficacy in this field, counselors often face school environments 
that inhibit their extensive involvement in college planning. 
Research and anecdotal evidence suggest that counselors are 
overburdened and that they often leave college counseling to 
become teachers. The resulting inconsistent and unorganized 
system of college counseling tends to favors students in 
honors or higher level classes, which leaves many students 
without much guidance or college options. 124 

Assistance with the college application process is among 
the most powerful ways that school counselors can impact 
college enrollment and attendance rates in secondary schools. 
While information about the application and planning process 
is often available to students in school and on the Internet, 
research shows that students need more than just good 
information and an explanation of the costs and benefits of 
college to complete the application process. 125 The level of 
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school resources provided to students helps predict whether 
a student will attend a postsecondary institution. Schools 
that offer direct assistance see a greater result than those 
that simply distribute information on the college application 
process. 126 Further, students who report that their counselor 
provided assistance with college planning were more likely 
to aspire to attend a postsecondary institution. 127 Additionally, 
increased guidance and assistance from the school counselor 
in high school increases the likelihood that a student will 
reach a four-year institution. 128 A range of curricula and guides 
are available on how to provide meaningful, well-informed 
assistance, including information on meeting the needs 
of student groups that are underrepresented in college, 
such as students who are first in their families to enroll in 
postsecondary education. 129 

Many students, particularly students from underrepresented 
backgrounds, tend to rely on sources outside of the school for 
information on college planning. Research shows that many 
Latino students, for example, rely heavily on the advice of 
family members when making college decisions. 130 Research 
suggests that these students would also have benefited from 
increased counselor support. 131 Other studies have found that 
parents and siblings are commonly cited as more influential 
than school counselors in the college planning and search 
process. 132 Information, advice and directions tend to be 
handed-down, sometimes providing students with inaccurate 
or outdated information. On the whole, students who live 
in high poverty and students who attend schools with few 
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counselors are less likely to visit the school counselor than 
their peers in more affluent circumstances. However, some 
research shows that students who are African American, 
female, or believe the counselor has high expectations for 
them are more likely to visit the school counselor for college 
planning purposes — and thus benefit from those services. 133 

When students are asked about their satisfaction with 
the college counseling and preparation they received, the 
results suggest that students' desired levels of support from 
counselors exceed the support they receive. Overall, students 
repeatedly report widespread dissatisfaction with their school 
counselors. For example, a 2005 survey of more than 1,300 
college- and non-college-bound young adults showed mixed 
quality of career and college counseling experiences. 134 
A 2006 survey of 222 ninth-graders, representing every 
school district in North Carolina, listed school counselors as 
the least helpful adult figure in college and career planning 
support. 135 A 2009 national survey of 614 college dropouts 
and college completers found similarly mixed results, with 
few students in either category rating college counselors 
as excellent or good when asked if a counselor was helpful 
with learning about careers, preparing applications, selecting 
a school or applying for financial aid. 136 Overall, students 
reported feeling uninformed and underprepared to manage 
the college application and financial-aid process or to navigate 
the postsecondary world successfully. Students consistently 
reported needing and wanting more support during the 
college application process. Research continues to suggest 
that active support from counselors leads students to be 
more engaged in college planning, and more likely to both 
complete college applications and ultimately enroll. 

Financial Aid and Planning 

High-quality financial counseling is correlated with students' 
perception that they have enough information about college, 
careers and financial aid. Counselors, whether or not they 
are well-informed or aware of their impact on students, often 
serve as gatekeepers to postsecondary attainment. Research 
shows that school counselors have the ability to have positive 
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and negative effects on college-going rates and plans, and a 
student's frequency of meeting with a counselor is correlated 
with their likelihood of enrolling in a college. The impact 
of counselors on student outcomes raises a multitude of 
questions about equity, opportunity and the impact of good, 
bad and ill-informed counselors on the college aspirations and 
enrollments of students. 137 Research also shows that low- 
income students and their families are affected by cultural 
norms, misinformation on college costs, financial barriers 
and other factors that lead these students to question their 
ability to enroll in and pay for a postsecondary education. 138 
These realities could place the school counselor at the center 
of questions about equity and access to postsecondary 
opportunities, financial debt, and student decision making 
around careers, college and student loans. 

Many counselors, however, have limited knowledge regarding 
student loans and the financial aid process to adequately 
prepare students' families. The 2007 NACAC survey found 
considerable variation in counselors' level of preparedness 
to answer questions about student loans, as well as differing 
views among counselors about the costs and benefits 
of students' borrowing in different situations. Counselors 
ultimately appear to struggle with the dual roles of advising 
students on financial aid and planning while encouraging 
postsecondary opportunities. The resulting experience for 
students can differ vastly depending on the views and financial 
expertise of the counselor. 139 Research also suggests that 
counselors tend to present information about college and 
financial aid separately and do not address both topics with 
students as related issues. Additionally, when students or 
families raise cost as an issue, counselors tend to push 
students toward community college rather than explaining 
student loan and scholarship options. 140 Research is minimal 
on the cause of counselors' limitations in financial aid advising, 
including the potential impact of a counselor's personal 
experience with higher education and financial aid on their 
ability to advise. The accuracy and breadth of a counselor's 
knowledge, and how that knowledge is applied to students of 
varying backgrounds and means, is a key question of equity. 
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Research shows that school counselors can have a clear and 
measurable positive influence on students. A 2005 analysis 
of the impact of school counselors on college-going rates 
found that increases in the amount of financial aid information 
provided by counselors positively correlated with students' 
likelihood of applying to college. 141 For example, one Cleveland 
area counselor said that the availability of financial aid estimates 
among lower-income students made a noticeable difference, 
explaining, "these estimates made the students want to come 
and learn about their college options." 142 Furthermore, receiving 
assistance with college application essays and financial aid 
applications during the school day raised a student's chance of 
applying to college by 8 percent and 11 percent, respectively. 143 
A 2009 study conducted by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and H&R Block found that students who were 
provided assistance with the financial aid process were more 
likely to submit the application, enroll in college and receive 
more financial aid. Providing aid eligibility information alone did 
not, however, affect student outcomes, suggesting that raising 
the effectiveness of federal financial aid programs may require 
simplified financial aid forms coupled with targeted guidance to 
students and families. 144 

Based on current research about the knowledge of school 
counselors regarding financial aid and postsecondary 
planning, substantial work is needed to educate school 
counselors about imparting skills such as responsible 
planning, financial counseling, the federal aid process and 
financial aid requirements. To provide effective career and 
postsecondary counseling, school counselors need to 
have an understanding of financial planning along with a 
comprehensive view of their students' decision-making 
processes. Both in career and postsecondary selection, 
students may be better served if counselors provided 
students with the whole picture of the choices they could 
make, including the financial benefits, obligations and 
repercussions of potential career and academic choices. 145 
The U.S. Department of Education issues materials produced 
explicitly for school counselors to provide the information, 
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resources and instructions that need to be communicated to 
students to ensure access and opportunity to federal financial 
aid for postsecondary education. 146 Other similar guides exist, 
and aim to provide counselors with the information needed 
to appropriately and reliably guide student decision making. 
Many students and their families could benefit from more 
and reliable information about financial planning and aid; 
counselors could be positioned to make a significant impact 
on issues of equity, access and responsible decision making 
around college and finances. 

The Counseling Experience for Student 
Subgroups 

Student subgroup experiences have been noted in limited 
areas of this report. More broadly, research indicates that 
the quality, consistency, accessibility and perception of 
counseling services varies among student subgroups, often 
with more favorable services provided to students of higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds than to their less advantaged 
peers. 147 Beyond counseling, the academic achievement 
gap between these two groups is well-documented and 
correlated with race, ethnicity and gender. 148 The disparities in 
academic achievement gap factors — such as the graduation 
rates between student groups — later translate into lifelong 
implications for these populations, including financial security 
and employability. 149 These disparities have broader societal 
impacts. For example, a 2009 report from McKinsey & 
Company estimates that the costs of our nation's education 
achievement gap between minority and white students is 
the equivalent of two to four percent of the United States 
GDP and imposes the "economic equivalent of a permanent 
national recession.” 150 As school counselors' work is correlated 
with factors such as more productive course selection, higher 
graduation rates and increased college enrollment rates, 
the potential impact of their work may be greatest for those 
students with the greatest need. 
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Trends indicate that the counseling experience may vary 
depending on whether the schools are located in areas of 
low or high resources. For example, counselors in suburban 
schools in wealthier communities may be able to provide 
more focused and comprehensive counseling services. 
Furthermore, when compared to higher-income communities, 
counselors in struggling schools may face more complex and 
time-consuming caseloads. For example, in urban settings 
counselors' work is challenged by the effects of poverty, 
violence, high mobility, low achievement as well as a lack of 
resources. 151 Further widening the gap in resources between 
high- and low-resourced schools, counselors at suburban 
schools in wealthier areas may have access to more frequent 
and higher-quality professional development programs than 
their counterparts who work in poorer areas. 152 

In addition to the structural issues around school resources, 
limited experimental research shows that counselors' 
evaluation of children is shaped by factors such as student 
socioeconomic status, race and gender. For example, a 2008 
report based on the survey responses of 103 counselors in 
Missouri showed that counselors perceive students from 
low-SES backgrounds as having less promising futures and 
lower math abilities than that of their peers from high-income 
backgrounds. 153 Counselors also consistently rated female 
students as having lower math abilities than their male 
counterparts. 154 In addition, the more ample research on 
teachers (versus the more limited research on counselors), 
which can help inform this discussion, shows that the gender 
and socioeconomic status of students have been shown 
to bias not just teacher expectations but also their decision 
making. 155 Student surveys have targeted specific racial or 
socioeconomic subgroups with the aim of assessing the 
equity of access to counseling services. 
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Using a 2002 national survey, researchers concluded that 
students in high-poverty schools are less likely to seek 
help from a school counselor for college information. 156 
Despite this finding, a 1996 study of 300 seniors stated 
that "counselors can have a significant influence on student 
aspiration, especially among low-income students." 157 
These snapshots of the disparity of services among student 
subgroups indicate not only that counselors have a potentially 
important role of supporting specific, often less advantaged, 
student subgroups, but that additional research in this area 
could have a significant effect on counselors' ability to 
provide these services, ultimately impacting students lifelong 
achievement. 

Student Academic Success 

Research shows that interventions led by school counselors 
can have positive effects on student achievement and behavior 
at both the middle and secondary grade levels. 158 Students 
at risk of dropping out often identify strong school and adult 
relationships as critical to their decision to stay or leave — a 
role the school counselor can help to fill through student 
interactions, planning and counseling. 159 Furthermore, small 
group counseling interventions, a common practice of school 
counselors, have been shown to strengthen studying behaviors 
in secondary school students and to build closer student- 
adult relationships that promote academic achievement. 160 
Similarly, school counselors play an important role in response 
to intervention (RTI) programs and other individualized 
interventions concerning student academics and behavior. 161 
The flexibility of the counselor's role, the opportunity to develop 
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deep relationships with students, and the ability to connect 
student goals with course work and career opportunities 
enables counselors to have a significant influence on student 
achievement. Indeed, a range of research, guides and 
other practice-oriented resources provide clear actions that 
counselors can take to improve the academic performance of 
students from middle school through college. 162 

Counselors often play a central role in student course 
placement, affecting the quality of the curriculum and the 
level of academic rigor students encounter in the classroom. 
This includes courses that keep students on track for 
postsecondary and career goals, including placement in 
Advanced Placement® (AP®), International Baccalaureate 
(IB), and other advanced course work. 163 Counselors can 
take specific actions that impact the academic success of 
students, including course selection, arranging academic 
supports, and matching students with appropriate and 
rigorous curricula. These actions not only affect a student's 
performance at the middle and secondary level, but influence 
the success of students at postsecondary institutions as 
well. School counselors are often the gatekeepers to access 
and information about which courses are necessary and 
appropriate for students in order to reach their postsecondary 
goals, and proper academic preparation is correlated with 
postsecondary achievement. 164 While college application 
and financial aid requirements can be barriers to student 
enrollment in postsecondary institutions, school counselors 
and other school staff often focus on these procedural steps 
to the detriment of the thorough academic preparation 
needed to succeed at higher education institutions. 166 
Counselors can often influence school domains that affect 
student achievement, and the opportunity, motivation and 
preparation of their students to achieve academic success. 
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Counselors and the Educational System 


Federal, State and Local Law 

A range of laws, policies and codes that are set by federal, 
state and local governments affects school counselors 
and counseling programs. The primary federal legislation 
on education, the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), as updated by the No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001 (NCLB), is largely quiet on school counselors, though 
it does authorize the U.S. Department of Education to offer 
grants supporting elementary and secondary counseling 
programs. 166 These grants favor counseling programs that 
are located in high-need communities, propose innovative 
approaches to providing counseling services, and show 
potential for replication and dissemination. Additional grant 
provisions require recipients to evaluate the outcomes of 
funded programs, invest in qualified personnel, provide 
counselor in-service training, and engage family and 
community stakeholders. 167 In 2010, the U.S. Department 
of Education awarded almost $15 million to 42 local 
educational agencies in 20 states to create or expand 
counseling programs, accounting for just 0.04 percent of 
the $38.9 billion appropriated to elementary and secondary 
education programs in FY 2010. 168 In addition, some limited 
funding through the Department of Education's Race to 
the Top and Invest in Innovation Initiatives included a focus 
on counseling. For example, following Tennessee's recent 
receipt of a Race to the Top grant, school counselors will "be 
evaluated and held accountable for contributing to student 
achievement." 169 An increased emphasis on college access 
and affordability from the White House also has the potential 
to elevate the importance of counselors in the reform agenda. 
For example, the most recent budget put forth by the White 
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House calls for "a historic investment to make college more 
affordable and accessible." 170 

In addition to laws regarding education, legislation concerning 
families can impact counselors' work. For example, 
counselors should comply with the regulations of the Family 
Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA), which protects 
the privacy of student records. 171 Because counselors 
often play a central role in the collection, management and 
dissemination of student records both in the provision of 
social and health services and in the college application 
processes, awareness of FERPA and student privacy concerns 
are important to the profession. 

State laws affecting school counselors and counseling 
programs vary widely across the country. In addition to the 
limited applicable provisions of NCLB, some states have passed 
legislation that affects, mandates or regulates the certification, 
funding and practice of the counseling profession. 172 These 
programs are typically outlined, supported and enforced by 
the appropriate state department of education. 173 Currently, 

36 states have comprehensive school counseling programs 
with individual counseling program plans. 174 Twenty-nine states 
require schools to provide counselors for K-8 students. Thirty- 
two states require schools to provide counselors for students 
in grades nine through 12. Nineteen states have set a required 
minimum student-to-counselor ratio. These range from 1:500- 
749 in Alabama to 1:250 in Maine, with some states adopting 
complex formulas. 175 Further, as a result of the economic 
downturn, many school districts have had to consider cutting 
staff in accordance with their decreasing budgets. For example, 
the principal of a high school in California eliminated his entire 
counseling staff in an effort to compensate for a 12 percent 
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budget decrease. 176 Additional information on state law and 
policy pertaining to school counselors is widely available, and 
is primarily disseminated through individual state departments 
of education. Despite these state-level policies, much control 
over counseling, including programming, funding and support, 
remains at the local level, where decisions concerning the 
distribution of resources and the implementation of student 
programs are made by school boards and local administrators. 

District Coordination and Planning 

The leadership and decision making that occur at the district 
and school levels most substantially impact school counseling 
programs. Research has shown that substantial differences in 
the availability and quality of counseling resources exist across 
schools, and that district-level policies and relationships across 
schools can lead to more equitable access to college planning 
and counseling. 177 For example, a 2009 study of the Chicago 
Public Schools uncovered significant gaps in the delivery of 
counseling services across district high schools and identified 
two primary contributing factors. The first factor contributing 
to gaps in the delivery of counseling services was poor 
communication between principals and counselors that led to 
"role confusion and lack of agreement on the essential work 
tasks counselors should perform." 17S The second factor was time 
spent on non-counseling tasks, which data indicate is connected 
to the percentage of students receiving free or reduced-price 
lunches. 179 In both cases, students from low-socioeconomic 
communities bear the brunt of reduced counseling support. 
These findings are consistent with other national research 
findings and suggest that strong district and school leadership 
and planning are important to the equitable provision of 
counseling services. Additional details on the role socioeconomic 
status plays in the quality of counseling services is available in 
the student subgroups section of this review. 

Other research in the field provides guidance on middle to 
high school transitions and the role that the school counselor 
can play in facilitating student success as students move 
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across schools and through the district system. 180 Researchers 
have assessed the importance of the middle to high school 
transition, explaining, "Ninth-grade students have a very 
difficult time adjusting to the academic and social demands 
of high school and therefore experience higher rates of 
academic failure, disciplinary problems and feelings of not 
belonging than they did in middle school. Students who fail 
to successfully integrate into the school culture drop out of 
school as early as the end of the ninth grade." 181 Counselors 
can fill substantive and meaningful roles to ease the transition 
to high school and promote student well-being and success. 
Recommendations for counselors serving ninth-grade 
students include paying attention to early warning indicators 
and coordinating interventions for at-risk students; providing 
students with information about college requirements 
and costs; beginning career exploration and developing 
individualized learning plans for every ninth-grade student. 182 
These tasks often fall under the purview of the counselor, and 
are all on ASCA's list of acceptable counselors' tasks. 

Even when students are engaged by school counselors 
and counseling programs in ways recommended by current 
research, the data on the effect of school counselors on 
the middle to high school transition are mixed. One recent 
study of counselor impact on eighth-grade students in 
Chicago Public Schools found that for every three additional 
counselor interactions, there was a corresponding 6 percent 
increase in the number of seniors who applied to six or more 
colleges. Prior research on the district indicated that applying 
to multiple colleges was an indicator of postsecondary 
success. 183 Another study found that while 43 percent of 
students had spoken to their eighth-grade counselor, only 15 
percent had spoken to their ninth-grade counselor about their 
future education plans by the spring of their ninth-grade year. 

Schoolwide Coordination and Planning 

There is substantial confusion among administrators and 
counselors about the proper role of the school counselor. 
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Substantial inefficiency in the delivery of student services 
results from this misalignment. 184 Research consistently 
cites both a persistent lack of communication and a common 
misunderstanding between counselors and other school 
personnel as factors underlying poor delivery of counseling 
services. 185 For example, a 2009 national survey of 401 
teachers posed questions about the propriety of a variety of 
tasks endorsed as appropriate or inappropriate by ASCA. 186 
The responses of teachers indicated that their perceptions 
of the role of the counselor aligned closely with those tasks 
identified by ASCA as appropriate for counselors. Other surveys 
of teachers have asked similar questions and have shown 
similar alignment between the perceptions of teachers and the 
definitions of counseling similar to the ASCA model. 187 Surveys 
of principals have posed nearly identical questions, though 
with slightly different results. For example, a 2009 survey of 
538 rural school principals in the Midwest found agreement 
among principals with the ASCA model, but unlike teachers in 
other surveys, principals also identified several ASCA-defined 
inappropriate tasks as being important roles for counselors, 
including various administrative and disciplinary tasks. 188 

Research consistently points to the need for strong principal- 
counselor relationships for counseling programs to be 
effective. A 2009 study of counselor outcomes found that 
the counselor-principal relationship accounts for 15 percent 
of the variance in how school counselors' roles are defined 
at the building level, 49 percent of the variance in school 
counselors' job satisfaction and 20 percent of the variance in 
school counselors' turnover intentions. 189 Principals, therefore, 
often have a strong influence both on the day-to-day activity 
of the school counselor and on the long-term quality of the 
counseling staff in their school. For example, a 2009 survey 
of 2,386 principals and counselors conducted by the College 
Board asked participants to rate the importance of various 
characteristics of an effective principal-counselor relationship. 
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The survey found substantial agreement between counselors 
and principals on what mattered most in a strong relationship, 
but discovered that principals tended to be more optimistic 
than counselors regarding the presence of positive indicators 
in the relationship. 190 

The research on school counselors, counselor-principal 
relationships, and schoolwide planning consistently returns 
to the need for clear role definition and open communication 
between counselors and other school professionals. The 
landscape has become further complicated as a result of 
the recent rise in nonprofit and community-based college- 
access programs, which are often staffed with volunteers or 
professionals who are less well trained than counselors. 191 
With a proliferation of community groups providing these 
services, often with the generous support of private 
foundations, it may be difficult for parents, students and 
educational professionals to determine who is responsible 
and who should be held accountable for promoting and 
providing postsecondary coordinating services. 

In addition to relationships with external organizations, the 
College Board has utilized information from counselors and 
principals to identify key elements of a strong principal- 
counselor relationship. 192 Other interviews conducted with 
principals regarded as supportive of school counselors 
suggest that, "by demonstrating effective leadership 
and systemic interactions, school counselors can foster 
relationships with principals that can help them expand their 
roles and their programs." 193 Research emphasizes the need 
for school counselors to have limited, well-defined roles, or 
otherwise face an overabundance of work that limits their 
effectiveness. A 2008 study suggests that giving counselors 
substantial room to develop new systems has mixed 
effects. For example, some charter schools have allowed 
counselors to develop innovative service delivery systems, 
but the organizational challenges of starting and supporting 
a new school limited counselors' ability to implement 
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comprehensive counseling programs. 194 Counselors, like any 
school professional, often have limited time and resources; 
thus, clear and well-coordinated roles within the school may 
contribute to greater effectiveness and ultimately higher rates 
of student success. 

The College-Going Environment 

Creating and maintaining a college-going culture requires 
that students have access to information about college and 
postsecondary opportunities and support structures that 
allow them to plan appropriately for higher education. 196 Early 
planning is key to elevating college expectations and enabling 
students to prepare for college academically, financially and 
mentally. Research indicates that students who have a college 
plan as early as 10th grade are 21 percent more likely to 
attend college than students who wait until their senior year to 
develop a college plan. 196 Most students who do not ultimately 
attend college are lost at the key action points of planning, 
application, acceptance and enrollment. For example, of those 
high school seniors who indicated they wanted to graduate 
from college, only 59 percent even applied to a postsecondary 
institution. 197 Students need consistent support and information 
to begin and follow through on the planning process in order to 
be part of a broad culture where attending college is a norm. 

To address this need, nonprofits, education associations, 
businesses and foundations are aligning their thought capital 
and assets with a "Civic Marshall Plan." This plan is aimed at 
keeping students on track to graduate from high school ready 
for college and work, and it includes proposals that establish 
a timeline for students to register for college entrance exams, 
apply to postsecondary institutions and complete federal 
financial aid forms. 198 

Some research, however, indicates that high school may 
be too late to begin the process of building a college-going 
culture. For the many students whose families do not have a 
tradition or expectation of college attendance, schools may 
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need to begin earlier to prepare students for such a path. In 
fact, the importance of beginning postsecondary preparation 
in middle school has been supported by research, funded by 
federal grants and programs, and supported at the state and 
local levels. Longitudinal research studies of student cohorts 
beginning in their sixth-grade year suggests that mentoring, 
technology, campus visits, parental involvement and tutoring 
heavily influences at-risk middle school students' college 
aspirations and their eventual success in gaining college 
acceptance. 199 As schools aim to begin developing a college¬ 
going culture at lower grade levels, collaboration and cross¬ 
school relationships will become an increasingly key part of 
producing a culture that starts early and is deeply embedded 
in schools and communities. In schools and districts that 
have begun to look outside the bounds of the single school, 
observational research suggests there is opportunity to build 
college awareness and attendance through collaborative 
models that connect local schools, nonprofit organizations and 
universities. 200 

Overall, the research is remarkably consistent about the 
steps, programs and supports that are needed to build a 
college-going culture, and a broad range of resources and 
guides exist to help practitioners promote college-going in 
their schools. The USC Center for Higher Education Policy 
Analysis developed a guidebook that includes research- 
based advice on how to interact with students, parents 
and other advisers in order to raise college awareness and 
expectations. 201 The College Board also produced a guidebook 
that details program suggestions and implementation 
advice, including processes, timelines, program rationales 
and the benefits for schools of investing in school culture. 202 
The Center for Education Outreach at the University of 
California-Berkeley, has developed a rubric that emphasizes 
communicating about college, involves stakeholders, and 
ensures that students prepare and plan appropriately. 203 A 
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report produced by the Center for Education Outreach at the 
University of California-Berkeley and made possible with the 
support of the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, advocates 
for a whole-school approach that involves all school personnel 
and programs, and emphasizes communication, preparation 
and access to diverse and rich resources about college and 
careers. 204 Together, these practical resources form a rich 
collection of research-based information for promoting a 
college-going environment. 

School and College Relationships 

School counselors who engage in college counseling largely 
focus on developing traditional routes of communication 
between secondary and postsecondary institutions. 

College fairs, hosted visits, tours and information sessions 
and pamphlet distribution have been among the standard 
practices developed by school counselors for introducing 
and involving students with postsecondary institutions. 
However, even these basic measures of school-college 
relationships are missing at many schools across the 
country. The National Association for College Admission 
Counseling (NACAC) surveys school counselors nationally to 
identify the percentage of time spent on activities including 
postsecondary admission counseling, choice and scheduling 
of high school courses, personal needs counseling, academic 
testing, occupational counseling and job placement, teaching 
and other non-guidance activities. 205 Other specific state-level 
surveys have included counselors in Kentucky, Michigan and 
Ohio. Both the questions and results of these state surveys 
are largely consistent with national-level findings by the 
NACAC survey, indicating that counselors spend relatively little 
time on postsecondary counseling, which is often correlated 
with the administrative tasks counselors have within their 
respective schools. 206 

Research suggests that even in those schools where 
counselors are engaging students in activities and programs 
that connect them with postsecondary institutions, more 
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needs to be done to promote postsecondary attendance, 
success and persistence. A growing body of research 
suggests that there is a strong need for a prekindergarten 
through college academic pipeline that intentionally transitions 
students between levels of the education system. Research 
indicates particularly that coordinating expectations, 
academics and support systems across secondary and 
postsecondary programs can help to improve academic 
readiness and persistence. Aligning curricula, developing dual¬ 
credit systems that enable students to earn postsecondary 
credit in high school, building knowledge about college 
and developing data systems to track students through 
postsecondary institutions and the workforce can all improve 
student achievement. More also needs to be done to align 
the interests of students to postsecondary paths that lead 
to careers. While a "four year college for all" mentality is 
increasingly prevalent, some students may thrive in vocational 
schools, community colleges or other institutions that are not 
traditional four-year schools, such as the military. Furthermore, 
these are all areas where school counselors are or have 
the capacity to actively guide students' decision making. 207 
Developing this academic pipeline requires systemic change 
and coordination, including the coordination of student 
information, services, and careful observation and adjustment 
of student supports. Much new research demonstrates that 
counselors are strategically positioned to engage teachers, 
administrators, parents and students to coordinate successful 
transitions across institutions. 

A range of innovative and tested programs have been 
proposed to strengthen student preparation for college-level 
work and increase the communication between schools, 
postsecondary institutions and the workforce. Many schools 
have adopted or developed credit-based transition programs, 
which allow students to earn college credit while still in high 
school. Researchers argue that by exposing students to 
college-level work while they are supported by the secondary 
system, schools better prepare students for later success in 
college. Many of these researchers propose that counselors 
can play a key role in the development, implementation and 
operation of these programs. 208 Other research indicates 
that preparing students with rigorous course work and 
financial knowledge is critical to strengthening the academic 
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pipeline. 209 Thorough academic preparation is important not 
only for student performance, but for developing the academic 
confidence that is often key to raising student persistence. A 
meticulous understanding of financial aid, scholarships, loans 
and personal finance are often repeated themes in much of 
the research, and are addressed more thoroughly as their own 
topic later in this document. Overall, counselors can play a 
key role in ensuring that students are well-informed about and 
well-prepared for the next stages of their academic careers. 

Data and Research 

Research on school counselors and counselor programs has 
followed the larger trend in education research in emphasizing 
data. Anecdotal and nonscientific surveys are common in 
the counseling field and often rely on student self-reporting. 
Research is, however, increasingly being done utilizing 
thorough and rigorous statistical methodologies. In addition, 
counseling fields related to the delivery of student services 
and mental health counseling, covered in more detail in the 
second section of this document, have long benefited from 
the research and data standards of the scientific and medical 
communities. Counselors are increasingly encouraged and 
prepared to leverage data in their work. For example, two 
2011 editions of school counseling texts used in counselor 
preparation programs put a strong focus on data. The 
Transformed School Counselor, explains, "transformed school 
counselors use data to inform their practice and use data- 
driven decision making to respond to the needs of today's 
students and schools." 210 In addition to providing accountability 
tools, the text provides some concrete methodology around 
data usage, as well as techniques to align work to the 2009 
Council for Accreditation of Counseling and Related Education 
Programs (CACREP) Standards. In a second text, the use of 
data is also emphasized however it focuses on data as a tool 
for advocacy that directs school counselors' work for equity 
in student outcomes. It states that many school counseling 
professionals understand that data can be a powerful 
tool to challenge long-standing inequity. 211 Counselors are 
increasingly encouraged to collect school- and student-level 
data on programs and services, and to embrace data systems 
that enable more advanced tracking and analysis of student 
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trends. Despite this, most experts agree, "There needs to 
be more empirical research demonstrating the relationship 
between school counseling interventions and student 
achievement ... [and] the lack of practical research being 
conducted by school counselors remains a concern." 212 

A range of technical, infrastructure and human factors 
continues to inhibit the widespread use of data, including a 
lack of access to proper and efficient technology, poor data 
systems, a lack of training among counselors and other issues 
that affect the collection, dissemination and analysis of data. 
For example, in Chicago, researchers found that lack of access 
to consistent, reliable and accessible data was a key inhibitor 
of counselor research and action, concluding that, "a first key 
step in increasing college readiness and attainment is for the 
federal government, states, and districts to work together 
to build data reporting and accountability systems that link 
school and college outcomes and can track these outcomes 
over time and across schools and institutions." 213 There is also 
work being done today that links college outcomes with job 
placement and success. Student longitudinal data systems, 
when effectively developed and implemented in school 
systems, can allow counselors to efficiently and accurately 
identify at-risk students, match social and support services 
to student needs, track the effectiveness of interventions 
and adjust service as appropriate. 214 Not only does this 
enable counselors to better serve students, but it also helps 
counselors to be more efficient and serve more students, 
countering the trend toward high student-to-counselor ratios 
and inefficient delivery systems. The use and availability 
of data remain among the largest problems and unfulfilled 
promises in the counseling field. Data can only become a 
promise when "those examining the data believe that the 
inequities revealed are unacceptable." 216 

Technology 

The use of technology in the counseling field is one of the 
most under-researched topics on school counseling. While 
a range of computer systems exists for tracking students, 
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assigning courses and managing counselor caseloads, 
there is near silence in the field on the ability or potential of 
technology to have an impact on the work of counselors. 216 
Professional aversion and contractual limitations on data 
entry and analysis have limited some districts and schools 
from expanding the role of technology in the counseling 
profession, but even this is not noteworthy in the literature 
on counseling. 217 Often to the consternation of educational 
professionals, students have brought technology with them 
into schools whether or not the schools are ready to manage 
and utilize these resources. The substantial shift to online 
applications for colleges, scholarships and financial aid require 
counselors to be computer and technology literate, particularly 
when the digital divide indicates that the students who are 
least likely to go to college also have the most limited access 
to these technologies. 218 Other online resources and programs 
enable students to explore careers, learn about colleges 
and academic programs and manage application documents 
through centralized databases. 

Despite the growing importance of technology and social 
media, little research exists on student usage patterns. 

In response to this research gap, in 2009, StudentPoll, a 
collaborative effort between Art & Science Group and the 
College Board, conducted a national study of 960 students. 219 
This study found that while nearly all students engage in 
social media, social networking sites had little influence on 
college choice, especially in comparison to other sources of 
information such as personal visits to a college campus and 
college websites. In fact, only 18 percent of respondents 
reported use of social media to gather information about the 
colleges they were considering. Further, though the sample 
was a representative cross-section of students of different 
racial and economic backgrounds and academic abilities, 
the sample included only college-bound students. Thus, the 
effect of social media on less-connected students remains 
under-researched. So, while it is clear that social media has 
a mounting presence in students' lives and universities' 
strategies, research on how counselors can most effectively 


216 Van Horn, S. M. & Myrick, R. D. (2001). Computer Technology and the 21st 
Century School Counselor. Professional School Counseling, 5(2), 124-130. 

217 Jencius, M. & Paez, S. (2003). Converting Counselor Luddites: Winning Over 
Technology-Resistant Counselors. Cybercounseling and Cyberlearning: An Encore. 
Austin, TX: Pro-Ed, 81-114. 

218 Finnegan, C. L. et al (2007). Technology in the College Admission Process: Impact 
on Process, Professionals and Institutions. National Association for College Admission 
Counseling. 

219 StudentPoll. “Social Networking Sites and College Bound Students.” Volume 
7: Issue 2. The College Board and Art & Science Group. Retrieved from: http:// 
professionals.collegeboard.com/data-reports-research/trends/studentpoll/social¬ 
networking 


leverage social media to support their students remains an 
under-researched aspect of the field. 

Technology presents opportunities for counselors to 
expand access to students, and to connect students to 
more resources without relying on counselors to do the 
heavy lifting. For example, the proliferation of online college 
dashboards, such as those produced by Hamilton College and 
Goodwin College, provide comparative data on universities 
and indicate a possible trend of technology's increasing 
influence on student's decision-making processes. 220 
However, data on student usage rates, including by 
demographics, are limited, so it is difficult to assess the 
impact of this technology on students or the counseling field. 
With little input and research from the counseling profession, 
however, it is difficult to gauge to what extent technology and 
digital resources could affect the counseling profession. 

Leadership and Advocacy 

Though school counselors do not play a core instructional 
role in most schools, they may be well-positioned to have 
access to and involve teachers, administrators, parents and 
support services that shape a student's academic experience. 
Consequently, some school counselors could be well- 
positioned to be school leaders and student advocates capable 
of shaping each student's educational experience. When a 
2009 survey asked 49 counselors about the relative importance 
of 40 leadership characteristics, counselors' responses were 
largely mixed and depended significantly on the demographics 
of their school. The survey suggests that leadership trends and 
attitudes in the counseling profession are not consistent. 221 
Other research has assessed the leadership practices of 
school counselors, finding that age, experience, size of 
school population and professional licensure all predicted the 
leadership practices of school counselors. Most notably, older 
and more experienced counselors were more likely to report 
taking on leadership roles in their schools. 222 How these leaders 
are developed, the role and extent of their leadership and its 
effect on student success has not been thoroughly studied. 
Counselor leadership is widely regarded as having potential 
to impact school reform, yet it has not been documented or 
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studied sufficiently to be a practical recourse for schools and 
educators. 

Counselors have shown that they can function as effective 
advocates for students and provide leadership in initiating 
conversations among students, families and schools. 223 It 
follows that these conversations can lead to the addition of 
support services or other resources that might help students, 
families and teachers to improve the educational services 
received by students. The existence and persistence of 
the achievement gap at the secondary and postsecondary 
levels necessarily involves counselors. 224 To achieve better 
educational equity, counselors could play a central role in 
advocating for the needs of students and mobilizing the 
common support of the school, family and community. 225 
Counselors could minimize barriers to students' academic 
success by increasing effective school-family communication 
and the effective use of data, collaboration and leadership. 226 
Counselors are often in a unique position that allows them to 
view the totality of a student's school and life circumstances 
and enables them to advocate for the overall needs of the 
student and to improve student outcomes. 

The Role of Philanthropy 

Each year, millions of philanthropic dollars are invested in 
education. Grantmakers for Education (GFE), the nation's 
largest network of education funders, produces an annual 
report that outlines trends in this field. This report represents 
the priorities of private foundations, family foundations, 
corporate giving programs and community foundations. 
Benchmarking 2010, the most recent report available, 
assessed responses from 164 education grant-making 
organizations and showed that the top priorities of funders 
often align with the role of the school counselor. These 
priorities included: "increasing outcomes and opportunities 
for the most disadvantaged;" "investing in education's human 
capital;" and "reforming school systems to promote college 
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and career-readiness." 227 However, specific investments 
did not highlight the role of school counselors, though the 
role of school and district leadership, as well as teachers, 
was discussed. Furthermore, a keyword search in the 
Foundation Directory, which maintains data on nearly 100,000 
foundations, corporate donors, and grant-making public 
charities in the United States and 2.1 million of their recent 
grants, yielded far fewer results for "school counselors" (15 
grants) than for other education-related terms (for example, 
4,547 grants for "teachers" and 377 for "principals”). 228 
Nonetheless, the counseling field has designed and 
implemented new programs through the "significant financial 
and organizational support from private foundations," 229 and 
some national foundations have prioritized funding for school 
counselors, including the MetLife Foundation's investment in 
the National Center for Transforming School Counselors and 
the AT&T Foundation, which is funding this report. 
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Conclusion 


The professional research, studies, surveys, handbooks 
and associations that inform the counseling field depict 
a profession that cares passionately about its students. 
Research shows that school counselors tend to be thoughtful 
and well-meaning individuals who work hard to serve the best 
interests of their students. However, the body of information 
on school counseling consistently shows a field that struggles 
with role definition and efficacy and that is inconsistently 
integrated into the larger education reform agenda. Further, 
the research is particularly limited around two core fields: the 
development of counseling as a profession and the role of 
counselors in the educational system. It is also lacking in the 
areas of technology, accountability and the role of counselors 
with regard to the achievement gap and as leaders in the 
education system. 

Despite the limited and often uneven research, it is apparent 
that in the best cases, counselors create dynamic systems 
that support student success in school and in life. However, 
there is a linkage missing between what we know counselors 
can do and what they are enabled to do on a broad scale. 

The research presented in this literature and landscape 
review reveals that counselors have the potential to place 
themselves at the crossroads of two key challenges facing 
our nation. First, the high school and college completion crisis 
means that there is a chasm between the hopes of many 
students and the futures they likely face. Second, the gap 
between 21st-century labor-market needs and current student 
preparedness means the nation's economic reality is lagging 
behind its potential. The services that counselors provide 
could potentially address both of these gaps. Counselors 
have the potential to place themselves in the center of the 
education reform movement as an important and highly 
leveraged player. The decision to step into this space could 
impact education research, policy, and funding, including 
counselor accountability in schools. Because of their unique 
role, counselors ultimately have the potential to significantly 
impact not just the future livelihood of students but also that 
of our nation. 
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